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—the jimmy pipe joy smoke in 
the dandy pound glass humidor 


Mm dt Here’s real Christmas joy—a gift that hits just the right 
- spot in every man fond of real tobacco. If he smokes a 
ony jimmy pipe, he’ll get new happiness in Prince Albert; if 
piss he doesn’t smoke a jimmy pipe, he will because he’!1 find 


P. A. arevelation. It can’t bite his tongue—or anybody 
else’s. The sting’s cut out by a patented process. No 
other tobacco can be like 


, the national 
| joy smoke 


It’s fragrant and delicious—distinct from any other pipe 
tobacco. It meets hearty approval at home or at the office. 
P. A. has revolutionized pipe smoking. Two 
men smcke a pipe to-day where one smoked a 
pipe three years ago. 
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P.A. makes the bulliest ciga- 
rette a man who “rolls ’em”’ 
could smoke. They’re fresh 
and fragrant,andeasilyro led. 



















Wives, Y a 

Mothers, te | 
Sisters, yy 
Sweethearts, as 
You buy “him’’ this Ala 






dandy pound humidor 

of Prince Albert. You 
can’t go wrong! It is the 
one gift that just tickles a 
man, because it is so delicious. 


You'll find the handsome Prince Albert 
pound and half-pound humidors, tidy 
10c tins and toppy 5c bags on sale at 
every cigar store in the land. You'll 
receive the politest attention at every 
shop. Just say: ‘‘Il want a pound 
glass humidor of Prince Albert.’’ It is 
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CRI CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 







neatly packed with a special Christmas fa 4 
t to b —— . Make ‘‘his’’ aiep* IS 
pg Te | ert F sea pe ll aie ' 3 AR ET T E 7. oO BACCO 


the joy smoke. : 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY , a 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The patron saint 
of business men 





RNOLD Bennett says: 
“The attitude of the 
* American business man 
towards his business is 
pre-eminently. the atti- 
tude of an artist. He J/oves his 
business.” 


Most American businessmen know 
Big Ben. He routs ’em out o’ morn- 
ings and starts ’em off with a merry 
and irresistible ““Good luck to ye.” 


Big Ben loves his business. He 
runs on time—he rings on time—he 
stays on time. He’s clean-cut, cheer- 

















ful, right on the job—typical of 
American determination and ¢grit, 
and the reason he gets so much busi- 
ness is that he minds his own so well. 


Big Ben is a cracker-jack-of-a-Christmas-present 
to give a business man; he stands 7 inches tall, 
slender, massive, with well shaped, distinct hands 
easily visible in the dim morning light. 


He rings just when you want and either way 
you want, five straight minutes or every other half 
minute during ten minutes unless you flag him off.— 
His keys are large, strong, pleasing to wind—his 
voice deep, jolly, pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 watchmakers. If you 
cannot find him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him 
anywhere attractively boxed and express prepaid. 


$2.50 





Three Dollars in Canada. 
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3 Years to Pay 





To eaacdll 
for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


xe. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or advance 
a cent in any way until you write us and say that 
the MEISTER is entirely satisfactory and you wish 
to keep it. Then these are the terms of sale: 


J a Week or > 5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 


Sold direct from the maker to you. 
No dealer’s profit for you to pay. 

Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 

Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 10 X Chicago, Illinois 































Oil Your 
CUT GLASS 


with a rag moistened with 
**3-in-One,’’ 
polish briskly 
with dry, soft 
cloth to bring back the 
Original sparkling brilliancy. 
Also clean window glass, mirrors and 
any glassware same way. ‘‘3-in-One’’ 
also cleans and polishes finest furniture, 
lubricates anything. Generous sample 
and oil book free. Ask 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 ANW Broadway 
New York City 

































No. 100 
Will 
You? 


Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early. 


Do so for your own 
good, and for the 
benefit of those who 











serve you. 


Each purchase made early in December 
carries the Merry Christmas message to 
clerks, shop girls, errand boys, drivers 
and helpers, and will do much toward 
their enjoyment of the holidays. 


Consideration of others is the moving 
spirit behind Christmas, and a little 
thoughtfulness and effort on our part 
to buy our gifts early will make for 
much happiness. 


Heed the advertising man’s message— 
“only 17 more shopping days before 
Christmas’’—because it is just as im- 
portant as the announcement regarding 
holiday goods, for it affects thousands 
of human beings. 


Practice and advertise the Shop Early 


Psp aera 


Manager Advertising Department 


























FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN | 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in your own home. You hear the 
living voice of native professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. In a surprisingly short time 
you can speak a new language by the 


| 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD | | 
| 
| 








combined with 
Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
Send tor Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
997 Putnam Bidg. 2W. 45th 8t.. N.Y 











GASPARILLA INN ">Hi" 


First Season First Class Write for Booklet 


Everything New and Modern, Opens January Ist. 
Under Management of MR. FRANK H. ABBOTT. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeper leaves Jacksonville daily 
9.30 P. M., arrives Boca Grande next day 1 P.M. Beauti- 
ful Gulf Beach, Surf Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Hunting. 


Collier’s Write to 
Washington 


‘_ 
Bureau 


Maintained by Collier’s for the 
convenience of its subscribers. 








Perhaps some bill in which you 
are much interested 


at this session of Congress. 


will come up 


Can we help you get desired 
information ? 

No charge to our subscribers. 
Address COLLIER’ S WASH- 
INGTON BUREAU, 9go1 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Collier’s 
Write t Washington 
| Bureau 
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“Warcried the 
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people 
ThePresident of 
the United States, 
a hebrew of re 

finement said No 
He was impeached 
he Acfended. him: 
Sit eines eatin 
of it ringso 

the December 
AmericanMa ga- 
zine. New size exactly rightsize 








‘How to Entertain 


If you could have ready at hand at all 
times a directory or an index of helps for 
entertaining —favor ideas— suggestions 
for prizes— novel place cards—books 
suggesting various sorts of entertain. 
ments, games, etc; if you had such an 
index teady at your hand w ouldn’t the 
possession of it be of value to you? 


In an effort to approach such a degree 
of helpfulness, Cod/ier’s National Direc. 
tory, page 44, under the heading “ How 
to Entertain,”’ is gathering the announce. 
ments of advertisers everywhere who 
have some of the above-mentioned 
things for sale. 


You will always find something interest- 
ing among the various classifications, 


ty Collier’s National Directory 
« Small advertisements classified for 


the convenience of Collier readers 


416 West 13th Street New York City 








that assures you a good income and position for life 
For seventeen years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


F Learn a Paying Profession 














m& Stop Forsettins! 


solutely essential to 
$d We Bh yan Besuccess- 


ful— Stop Forgetting! 


makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, 
self-confidence quick thought, ready speech, 
Write for free book **How to’ Remember’— 
fac names, studies, also how to secure 
m FREE, my? 3 DeLuxe t book, ‘*How to Speakin Public,” 


Dickson Memory School 77} Auditorium Bldg. Chicago & 










The University of Chicago 
Corseopontonce- Study Dept. 


offers 860 class-room courses to non-res- 
ident poo nee One may thus do part 


work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elemen- 


tary courses in many subjects, others for 
T DY Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Business Men. Ministers, Social Workers, 


tc. Begin any time. 


20th Year U. of C. (Div. A) Chicago, Ill. 












You can make big money ss an /!lustrator 
or cartoonist for newspapers or magazines. 
My practical system of personal individual X} 
X 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU & 
The Landon School = Tilustrating 
nd Cartooning 
1435 Schofield Bidg., “tiedass, 0. 


LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers to young womenathree years’ course of unexcelled, 
ractical and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital, of 
800 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart 
ments, Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private ¢ duty 
in private institutions. Practical courses in Dietetics, Physical 
Culture, and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during entire training. Commodious Home. Address Supt. 


521 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO + 
— 





lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and maga 
zines qualifies me to teach you. Copy this sketch 
of Governor Wilson. Let me see what you can 
do with it. Send it to me with 60 in stamps and 
1 will send you « test lesson plate, also collec 


























Study SHORTHAND Home’ 


Bis Pay. Short Hours- Quick saver 5 


STENOGRAPHY is the quickest and surest means of advano 
ing you from dull unprofitable toil to congenial work with eye 
GOOD PAY and SHORT HOU RS. Positic ons open wor - 
[tl| where. You can learn at home in spare hours at littl A 
‘ pense, and in a short time be an ex pert. WE FURNIS SA Ss 
fa| TYPEWRITER FREE IN YOUR HOME, while learning 
Our FREE 38-page book is full <4 — inft wmetie’ nO 
about our SYSTEM and what it will do for yo e for it- 1 NewYork 
Practical Correspondence School, task Pearl st 























Leading Law 

School in Cor- 

respondence 
Instruction 


Est. 1892 
Prepares for the 

Bar. Three Courses: 

College, Post-Graduate and Business Law. 

Classes begin each month. Send for « givin 

rules for admission to the bar of the several States 

The Greatest Correspondence Law School in the World 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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An individual who does not care | 


Editorials . 


The All-America Football Team of 1912. 


Walter Camp 10 


r > : ae | Illustrated with Photographs 
: to know never rises in the wol Id. Collier's All-Western Football ‘Team : C. Patterson 12 
York City ‘ . Illustrated with Photographs 
Power comes from ideas set in Comment on Congress Mark Sullivan 13 
ieee : 
motion. | Wounded But Not Deserted. Photograph 14 
If you have lost all desire to learn, News Photographs 15 
What isan American? Part IV Honoré Wiillsie 16 








you are on the down-grade. 


It is only a question of time be- 
forean energetic knowledge-seeker 


The Friendliest Man in St. 


Though Mountains Meet Not. 


Louis 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Illustrated with a ; Pheegsast 
Story 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 17 


Harvey J. O'Higgins 18 
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yn ¢ will step ahead of you. The Loot of Bungawan. Story William H. Kitchell 20 
, Illustrated I C. B. Falls 
cline Humble Opinions of a Flatfoot. Part ‘ 22 
e 9 Illustrated with brid by Henry Reuterdahi 
Y She Stoops to Conquer Arthur Ruhl 24 
7 Yr. 10 x Ilustrated with Photographs 
Brickbats and Bouquets : 28 . 
ist — 
“ani , Pi abe ae The Best of Xmas Gifts 
pensive. erusalem anc : : Stephen Graham . 
Five-Foot Shelf Illustrated with a Photograph A DIAMOND 
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of Books 
The Harvard Classics 


This collection of books contains, 
within the limits of an ordinary 
bookshelf, all the essentials of a | 
liberal university education. 





You know the story of the Five-Foot Shelf 
—how Dr. Eliot, Ex-President of Harvard | 
University, rounded out a long career as 
America’s foremost educator by producing 
this great work. Its publication was historic; 








weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier’s-will 


reach any new subscriber. 

















THE CENTURY 


FOR 


1913 


Inside History of the Past Half Cen- 
tury by Famous American Editors 


HE intimate ring of the 

word of the participant, 
this is the key-note of THE 
CENTURY '’S new series, the 
“After-the-War” Papers. In 
these, the events of the last fifty 


a the early papers will 

e: “The Aftermath of Re- 
construction,” by Clark Howell, 
of The Atlanta Constitution; ‘The 
Return to Hard Money,” by 
Charles A. Conant; “The Hayes- 


THE 


CENTURY 
For 1913 


Gg A MAGAZINE 
whose eighty- odd 
volumes spell achieve- 
ment, leadership, and 
permanent value 





ows coltvele Mm coll ela el—-btuste Mie) ait-te) 
permanently valuable as a 
really fine diamond. 


207 Down 10% Per Month 


Convenience in paying is one 
of the Lyon advantages in 
buying Diamonds. Of equal 
importance is the saving and 
their superior quality. Lyon 
Diamonds are perfect, Blue- 
White and we guarantee price 
cannot be duplicated within 
20” by local jeweler. Lyon 
Diamonds are imported in the 
“Rough,” cut and polished in 
our lapidary, saving you the 


it is a work without parallel in literature. years which have had a com- Tilden Crisis,” by Colonel Henry teeheleyas duty Prete mbestielell-seelsels) 

an pelling influence on the life of | Watterson; ‘*Cleveland’s Triumph profits. Guarantee certificate 
— the nation are discussed by fa- over Blaine,” by Melville E . a 

NY) New Popular Edition mous editors, most of whom Stone, ofthe Associated Press; and q A MAGAZINE of value accompanies each sale 

" were actors in the dramas they ‘* Recollections of Four Conven- that has about it the Ev eral provides for exchange at 

at a Popular Price describe. tions,” by William Jennings Bryan. spirit of beauty, and full value. Goods sent prepaid 





ING 


We have just issued a Popular Edition of | | 
that will be sold at a | 


the Five-Foot Shelf 
popular price and on easy terms. | 


In publishing the Popular Edition we are 


q The 


“After-the-War” Papers will be the historical 


feature of THE CENTURY for 1913. 


The Balkan War Zone 


From a land of peculiar cur- 
rent interest, Jules Gueérin has 


Balkan War Zone. These papers, 


by the master interpreter of the 


that rarest of quali- 
ties—charm 


qg A MAGAZINE 


whose pages bear 


RSES ~ carrying out Dr. Eliot’s original idea of brought back a number of mag- East, throw an_ interesting light 
pexcalle, Producing a set of books that could be sold nificent illustrations, in full color, | ona people and a land little ~e the frech stamp of 
“yo for Robert Hichens’ kable derstood by the Western wor 

depart- at a pric or Kvobert ichens remarkab s y —_ : 
as depar price that would put them within easy of to-day. significance and solid 


ivate duty 





DAY— Now 


reach of the average American. 


Have You Seen 
Our 64-Page Book ? 


. , ea 
We have printed a handsome descriptive 


Sent 
Fr book, which gives all the particulars of 

CC ithe Harvard Classics. This 64-p age book 
will be sent free to you, if you are interested in this 
famous library 


Simply mail the coupon cut from 





account of his journey in the 


@ They will be a notable feature of THE CENTURY 


during 1913. 


The Trade of the 
World 


Of special interest to business men. 
James Davenport Whelplev, the 
Government expert, will continue 


this most significant series, giving 


What Pierre Loti 


of the French Academy 
Thinks of America 


The great poet and novelist will 
recount his impressions of Amer- 
ica, as he saw it on his recent 


trip. Arthur Christopher Benson, 


worth 


q@ AMAGAZINE 
that is welcomed 
year after year into 
the homes that have 
known it in the past 


for examination. Handsome 
catalogue No. 2 4 free. 
Write for it, Now. 


0°7 Discount for Cash 


NewYork this advertisement authoritative information on the author of “From a College Win- ; . 
trade of Northern Africa, China, dow,” will contribute a number 6258 $25 2, 
P. F COLLIER & SON. Inc Japan, Russia and Canada. of delightful essays. ‘ Gabe 
_—_ ’ . | . rrr ¢ , A Cael ;: 
. AN Serial CENTURY 
Publishers of Good Books | Novel Frances Hodgson Burnett QUAI ITY  <) 6230 $50 
416 West 13th Street | This is the story of a New York — Every line will be read as eager- he hen —fji— 
New York City | newsboy who becomes an Eng- ly as were Little Lord F aunt- i i 6609 iF 
} lish landed proprietor. leroy” and ‘“The Shuttle. all times ‘’ rn $8 6031 $35 +X be) 
re ewe ae Inc. —— | Tue Girt oF A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CENTURY 
Sem St N York IS ONE 1A MI MENT ‘ i GIVER AND RECEIVER on m — , 
eg, eeee Now Yo rar ( n ; THE CENTURY SOU ORO) Eo) CO: 
Poot x ferertbing The Harvard Classics, Dr. Eliot's Five The Year $4.00. At all Booksellers or the Publishers 
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Capital, Labor and Management | 
are necessary to make inventions 
valuable to mankind 


Berry | 
? The cash register, which marked | 


the second great epoch in account- 
ing and recording, is a good 
example. 





The first practical cash regis- 


Se The first cash register was not practical. 


corded sales by punching holes 
in a roll of paper inside the 
register. Invented in 1879, 


After it had been all but abandoned by its 
inventor and promoters, The National Cash 
Register Company bought the patents and 
has spent thirty vears’ time and millions of 
dollars in improving and developing it. 


Today, National Cash Registers are made 
in over 500 styles and sizes and are adapted 





The first store in the world to use a cash to all lines of business and trade. 


register. This was in 1882. The store was 
located at Coalton, Ohio. 


They are saving money and increasing profits 
for over one million merchants, safeguarding 





the integrity of millions of employes and 
benefiting customers all over the world. 


Theyare recognized todayasa business neces- 





sity where money is handled or records kept. 
Register is, in fact, nine complete cash reg- 
isters in one. It is one of 500 styles and 
sizes made in the present plant. 





Interior of the first cash register factory 


in 1881—one room in which two men were The National Cash Register Company ay ae ata 
5 . Write for information about how this style 


employed. > : . : 
= register will benefit you in your store. 


Dayton, Ohio 


| 
The highest type of modern National Cash | 
} 
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These 6500 people are employed in making National Cash Registers. N.C. R. Factory in background—18 buildings, 37 acres of floor space 
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TWENTY YEARS FROM NOW 

OMEWHERE just emerging from college, or starting to practice 

law in a country town, are those young men who, twenty years from 

now, will succeed RoosEvELT, Bryan, Witson, LA FoLuerre, as 

the moral and political leaders of their generation. What will their issues 
be? The questions that agitate us now will have been settled. We think that 
one of these leaders will be a man who recognizes that alcohol is a poison 
and that prostitution in this country is quite largely a commercialized in- 
cident of the liquor business. Another will be a man who sees that taking 
money out of one man’s pocket and putting it in another’s is immoral, and 
that the character of the act is not changed by calling it a protective tariff. 


ENLIGHTENMENT 

E HAVE HAD FREQUENT OCCASION to speak of the pro- 
gressive opinions of the Court of Criminal Appeals of Oklahoma. 
Some lawyers question the wisdom of following the decisions of these 
newer States. We would remind such that the architecture of our best 
Western cities follows, not what was characteristic of New York fifty 
years ago, but what is characteristic of the metropolis to-day. Western 
tendencies are modern. A man charged with murder was recently con- 
victed in Oklahoma of manslaughter and sentenced to a term of twenty- 
five years’ imprisonment. The trial court erroneously instructed the jury 
on the doctrine of self-defense. The evidence showed that the deceased was 
shot in the back. Oklahoma’s statutes, like those of many States, provide 
that on appeal the higher court must give judgment without regard to tech- 
nical errors or defects or exceptions which do not affect the substantial 
rights of the parties. The Supreme Courts of many States have deliberately 
ignored this statute. Oklahoma is trying to live up to it. New York has 

the same statute exactly. In this case the Oklahoma court said: 

Upon a consideration of the entire record, we are of the opinion that, while the 

trial court erred as to the law, the jury were clearly right in the conclusion at 
which they arrived; and that if any mistake was made, it was in convicting the 
appellant of manslaughter in the first degree, when they should have convicted him 
of murder. While there is error in the record, yet we find that appellant suf- 
fered no injury thereby. 
Speaking of Appellate Courts which reverse cases because of the igno- 
rance or mistaken judgment of prosecutors and trial judges, where a 
flawless new trial could result only in a like verdict, the court quotes 
from one of its former decisions these words: 

We decline to be bound by or to follow a line of authorities so repugnant to 
reason, so demoralizing to respect for law, and so destructive to justice. ... We 
believe that Appellate Courts should faithfully and fearlessly do their duty, and 
decide every question presented with reference to the substantial merits of the case 
In this way only can justice be administered. 

Chief Justice HENry FurMAN of the Court of Criminal Appeals of Okla- 
homa, who wrote this opinion in Fowler vs. State, 126 Pacific Reporter, 
page 831, was at one time one of the most celebrated criminal lawyers 
of northern Texas and the Indian Territory. When practicing he used, 
in the interest of his clients, every dodge and technicality known to the 
law. As a judge he has set his face against a system which ‘he knows 
by experience is responsible in large part for the distrust in which the 
administration of justice in our criminal courts is rightly held by the 
public. In early life he was a common seaman, which may account for his 
common sense. 

BID FOR A PENSION 

T HAS BEEN an amusing, if not an inspiring, 

canny little ironmaster measuring out his careful dole to the grave 
and reverend seigneurs who preside over colleges and libraries, in ex- 
change for their scholarly chorus of gratitude and praise. The student 
of human nature may find innocent matter for a smile alike in the 
unctuous bearing of the giver and in the dignified eagerness of the re 
cipient. But when our self-appointed Santa Claus proposes to feed the 
future ex-Presidents of the United States from the same ladle, when 
he proposes to make our public men the pensioners of the same tariff 
bounty which a careless generation showered upon him and upon which 
his boundless egotism has since been fed, the American people, in self- 
respect, must take the little man aside and whisper to him what a 
bumptious nuisance he has become. 


sight to watch the 


THE STRANGER AT THE GATE 


WE HAVE RECENTLY been publishing what we believe to be 
an admirable partial statement of a problem in industry and 
motherhood. Honore WI Lste’s articles have given a vivid restatement 
of the crisis in race continuance from lowered working efficiency, 
falling native birth rate. Not all of the truth could easily be compressed 


into a series of short articles. The whole truth would have stated that 
the very problems perplexing our intelligence are troubling England 


8 


and a 














where no such tides of immigration sweep in from over the Channel as 
drive across the Atlantic and tumble through our open sea gates. The 


problem is deeper than that eighteen millions of “aliens,” largely’ from 
the south of Europe, have come among us in thirty years; and that, by 
their coming, the American workingman has been displaced by less effi- 
cient and more ignorant workers; and that, by this same process of 
swamping, the American wife has ceased to be a mother. Those very 
immigrant workers have a fund of good humor, idealism, valuable tra- 
ditions, which could enrich our national life. They have in them the 
capacity for good citizenship. They are ready for hard work. Who 
that crosses in the steerage with a thousand immigrants, as the writer 
has done, and catches their eagerness for the new life, their trustful- 
ness in the “goodness of life,” and their belief in America as a place 
where men and women have a chance in free work, can doubt that they 
can be made an asset of the deeper life of the nation, as well as wage- 
earning units in digging the ditches and tunneling the roads of its far-flung 
industrial line! Many of them have a share of that pioneering and ad- 
venturous spirit which we celebrate in the original settler. The problem 
cannot be solved by resentment at their differences in speech and custom. 
They and we alike are here in a country of unplumbed resources, with 
land enough and work enough to “go around” and give returns of hap- 
piness. All together we must clear industry of overwork and underpay, 
keep unchoked the avenues to opportunity, protect the weak, encourage 
the strong into ways of wise achievement. But the fierce drive of mod- 
ern industry is regardless of the kindly contribution which it is in the 
power of these newcomers to make. It is to meet this appalling waste of 
good values, of human life and welfare, that such a movement as the 
Progressive party is designed. To humanize industry, to safeguard the 
worker, to protect women and children, to bring joy back to work, such 
is a little of that program which a multitude of our citizens, of many 
races and creeds, are now resolute to enact in this present generation. 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? P 
S' IME WEEKS AGO, at the height of the peach season, a farmer in 
Orleans County, N. Y., picked forty-one baskets and delivered them 
to the American Express Company, to be sold in an Eastern city at the 
best market price obtainable. In due time the express company accounted. 
They said that the shipment was three baskets short at the destination. 
For the remaining thirty-eight baskets they accounted as follows: 


- UO Aer rree errr es $14.00 
op ee de nee 3.75 

Less $17.75 
Express charges........ $13.09 
Telegram to shipper.......... 50 13.59 


—__—_— — $4.16 net 


“We enclose $4.16 for the amount,” wrote the express company. Now 
this gives the farmer between 10 and 11 cents per basket for the ship- 
ment, which would hardly pay for the labor involved in picking the 
peaches. Obviously, the farmer wasn’t satisfied, and would do better to 
let his peaches fall to the ground and rot. And yet there were a good 
many million people in the Eastern cities who were not able to get as many 
peaches as they would like to have. There is a pretty big problem here. 
Maybe the express company’s share was not exorbitant; certainly the 
farmer’s share was grossly inadequate. One fact noticeable is that the 
express company has control of the situation; they take their share what- 
ever happens; the farmer gets what’s left. In considering solutions, don't 
forget the suggestion that a good many people who live in cities and can't 
earn enough there to buy peaches might well get up and go where the 
peaches grow, which is also the place of fresh air, abundant food, and 
wholesome living. 
GEOGRAPHY 

HOUGH THE YEARS are long distant, we can still dimly see the 

face of our teacher, as with merciless severity she told us to bound 
Persia, mention its capital city and its most important rivers and manu- 
With clouded brain we would rise to our feet to choke out 
stounding facts. In later years, spurred on by 
spent many hours 
know le dge of the 


i 


factures. 
incoherently a series of a 
the reading of some history and biography, we have 
over an atlas. We have consequently gained some 
physical make-up of the world and have found the study highly enter- 
taining. It is a passive recreation, but it, too, has its moments of tri- 
umph, as when with unerring aim we show a confused neighbor the spot 
Salonica stands. To those adventurous spirits, who in 


to answer to the Wanderlust, we offer the 
seated on 


on the map where 
the flesh are perhaps unable 
consolation of imaginary journeys to the ends of the world, 
the magic carpet of modern times, the atlas 
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BUT WHAT ABOUT THE PAYNE-ALDRICH BILL? 

E HAVE BEEN FAVORED with a copy of a campaign booklet 
widely distributed throughout Michigan. Its title is: 
“What One Friend Thinks of William Alden Smith,” 


and it bears on Senator SMItTH’s present campaign for reelection. The 
subjoined anthology is our own extraction: 


No written word can do justice to the inner personality of a great, good, typical, 
thoroughbred American gentleman and Christian; no rhetoric can reflect the affec- 
tions that bind up friendships with bands of steel. 

Be he of high or low station, be he rich or poor, WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH never 
turned a deaf ear to the petition of a constituent from home. 

I have seen him sit by the hour and listen to the story of the humble widow whose 
husband perhaps died from honorable wounds incurred in the service of his country. 

He fought Lorimerism and Stephensonism in the Senate tooth and nail. 

Yet, in his success, whether public or private, he is the same old “WILLIAM 
Aven,” or “WILL,” or “BILLy.” 

We need to recount the story of his boyhood struggles, his triumphs over 
adversity. 

He builded a home in California for his parents and gave it to them, so that 
their declining years might be blessed with the happiness and comforts of life be- 
neath the golden glow of the rejuvenating West. 

Never was there a more charming companion or a more interesting conversa- 
tionalist. 

As an orator he is sought from coast to coast—literally, he is among the nation’s 
best. As a statesman he is appreciated far beyond the limits of this Commonwealth. 

His influence is tremendous, and it is invariably used on the side of right. 

All very fine; and we should not like to seem so oversophisticated as to 
jeer either at the good man who possesses these qualities or the generous 
spirit of loyalty in which his friend sets them down. But Mr. SMirH is 
not merely a man; he is also a United States Senator, and what most 
impressed our hard old soul is the fact that the minute search which 
revealed these sentences did not uncover, from beginning to end, that 
common English word of Tripolitan derivation which is composed of the 
letters t-a-r-i-f-f. 
THE HEARTS OF MEN 

HE DAYS when the wandering minstrel sang his song and told 

his story by the yuletide board in the manor hall, and master 
and men, mistress and maids wept and laughed together, is gone for- 
ever. The sage, the story-teller, the singer of songs no longer stops on 
his gypsy way to make us merry and strengthen the bond of brother- 
hood with tears. But into our homes there comes a guest, as gay, as 
sad, as full of human sympatliy and human fire as ever sat by a blazing 
hearth and strummed his battered harp. The story-writer touches the 
source of human emotion in the swarming life about him, and sends into 
a million homes his message of laughter and of tears. 


MODERN TELLERS OF TALES 
N° FOUR PERSONS are better fitted to express the spirit of com- 
mon humanity that marks the Christmas season than Mr. Davis, 
Mr. BeERGENGREN, Mr. Forman, and Mrs. RINEnArt, who will have 
stories in the Christrnas CoLiier’s, which appears next week. 


BREAKING THE BLOCKADE 

ANY OBVIOUSLY desirable reforms are not practically possible 

until other reforms, upon which they depend, have been worked out. 
The old 1851 Constitution of Ohio made hundreds of reforms impossible, 
no matter how much public sentiment was aroused. The new Constitu- 
tion opens the way for the accomplishment of almost anything the people 
desire to have done. When the reform spirit learns to concentrate itself 
on the step that must be taken next in order, instead of trying to cross 
bridges that haven't been reached, the new era in our national life will be 
more of a fact and less of an oratorical figure. 


THE CASE OF BECKER 
HE NEW YORK policeman is blood-brother of the New York 
, fireman. They are not only the same breed, they are the same fam- 
ily. And did you ever try to tip a New York fireman? Did you ever 
hear of one stealing anything from a burning house? Can you imagine 


one conspiring with an incendiary to profit by arson? A Lieutenant: 


BECKER is inconceivable in the twin department of public safety on 
Manhattan Island. Simply inconceivable. Yet the two bodies of men 

alike in courage but so unlike in public esteem—are the same seed fallen 
"pon two different soils. That is what makes the situation so hopeful 
tor reform 


You are constantly assured that you cannot change human 
nature; that you cannot make people over by process of law. But if you 
cannot reform men by reforming the conditions that make men what they 
are, how is it that you can so easily debauch and degrade them by 
reversing thy proces : . 


S 


THE PART THAT WHISKY PLAYS 
T THE LAST ELECTION West Virginia voted for a constitu- 
tional amendment, to take effect July 1, 1914, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors in that State. The amendment was adopted 
by a majority of 91,000 votes. Only three counties out of fifty-five gave 
a majority against the amendment. The vote was a surprise. The large 
vote in favor of the amendment was no doubt due to a protest against 
certain corrupt conditions connected with the liquor traffic in some 
counties of the State. Saloon licenses were farmed out through the 
County Court, or Board of Commissioners, by certain firms who sought 
a monopoly of the traffic. No one not agreeable to these firms could 
secure a license from the County Court. The licensees were compelled 
to buy their supplies from these local firms at arbitrary prices. The 
saloon men themselves made little money. These local liquor rings con- 
trolled the politics of their counties, and it was the general belief that 
membership on the County Court was an open sesame to sudden wealth. 
In some cases the members of the court were charged with receiving 
large salaries from these liquor firms, in addition to the salary paid by 
the State. The County Courts and the local liquor monopolists were also 
accused of political alliances with coal-mine operators, who sought control 
of the courts, the prosecuting attorney’s office, and other local offices. In 
many of the counties in the State the liquor interests did more to corrupt 
local politics and politicians than all other causes combined. It is safe 
to say that the liquor people themselves furnished stronger arguments 
for the amendment than all the preachments of reformers and evan- 
gelists. Some further account of political conditions in West Virginia 
will appear in CoLLier’s during the present month. And in due course 
we shall print a series of articles which will include, among other aspects 
of the liquor business, its control of law and the instruments of justice in 
some communities. 
A PLOT 
CENE—Any of several ocean beaches near New York in midwinter. 
Low dunes with the sand blown level from their crests like smoke in 
the sharp wind. Greenish-blue rollers, dusted with spindrift, crash- 
ing on the flat sand and breaking and spreading out in white foam. 
Over all a bright sun, blue sky, and clear, frosty air. In the distance 
a light pillar of smoke, at the base of which is a huge fire of drift- 
wood, surrounded by a dozen humans, standing like so many penguins. 
DRAMATIS PERSON AE—The above-mentioned penguins—men gen- 
erally, and generally without so much as a wtsp of bathing suit, 
burned from head to foot a coppery red, not only by the suns of the 
preceding summer, but by the wind and salt and baking driftwood 
fire around which they stand. From time to time they stroll slowly 
down through the surf—it is a slip in technique to hurry merely 
because the water is ice cold—swim round like walruses for a time, 
and then slowly, brushing the water from their well-built shoulders 
and chests, stroll back to the fire again. This rite they practice 
every Sunday in the year, rain, shine, or freeze. 
THE IDEA—“Mired bathers to marry—Four Polar Bears decide to wed 
four Snowbirds. Four young women members of the Snowbirds, 
a women’s winter bathing club, and four men members of the Polar 
Bears, another winter bathing club, all of whom bathe each Sunday 
in the year at Brighton Beach, are to be married to-morrow night 
in Brooklyn. The four couples are, etc., etc.’-—Extract from New 
York “Sun,” November 18, 1912. Respectfully recommended to 
short-story writers in the outdoor idyllic, W.W. Jacogs’s marine, and 
other veins. 
THE WAYS OF ATROPOS 


W* ONCE HAD an aunt, a very sweet but very timid aunt. Indeed, 
she was so timid that she spent all her gentle life in the little 
town of her birth, nor ventured into the cold world for fear of the awful 
perils which beset the wanderer by land and sea. All her brothers and her 
sisters, her nephews and her nieces, were adventurous and quite incorri- 
gible, but it was Aunt Fairn’s dearest boast that by her prudence they 
were dissuaded from their maddest enterprises. One summer they all 
set out for parts remote to pass their vacations in devious dangerous 
ways. One went to Europe over the briny deep, one hunted grizzlies in 
the Rockies, one explored Canada in a canoe, one sought sold in the 
Klondike, but not even the mildest of these expeditions tempted Aunt 
Fairn. Her timid heart quailed before such perilous adventures. So 
she stayed quietly in her peaceful home and prayed for the safety of the 


others One breezy Sunday morning, as she was walking serenely to 
church with her Sunday-school Quarterly under her arm, a limb blew 
off an elm tree and stilled her gentle admonitions forever. \nd her 


brothers and her sisters, her nephews and her nieces, came home to honor 
her memory from the farthermost parts of the earth 
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THE ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL TEAM 


The Selection of the First, Second, and Third Elevens and the Review of the Season of 1912 


By -WALT 


ER CAMP 
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FIRST ELEVEN 


SECOND ELEVEN 


THIRD ELEVEN 


End, Felton of Harvard Very of Penn State Ashbaugh of Brown 
Tackle, Englehom “ Dartmouth Probst “ Syracuse Shaughnessy “ Minnesota 
Guard, Pennock Harvard Cooney “ Yale Bennett “ Dartmouth 
Center, Ketcham “ Yale Parmenter “ Harvard Bluthenthal “ Princeton 
Guard, Logan “ Princeton Kulp “ Brown Brown “ Annapolis 
Tackle, Butler Wisconsin Trickey “ Towa Devore “ West Point 
End, Bomeisler Yale Hoeffel Wisconsin Jordan “ Bucknell 
Quarter, Crowther “ Brown Pazzetti “ Lehigh Bacon “ Wesleyan 
Half Back, Brickley Harvard Morey “ Dartmouth Hardage “ Vanderbilt 
Half Back, Thorpe Carlisle Norgren “ Chicago Baker “ Princeton 
Full Back, Mercer “ Pennsylvania Wendell “ Harvard Pumpelly “ Yale 
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ELTON, Harvard—End. 
Felton of Harvard has been a long kicker ever 
since he played on his freshman team, and has 
been steadying down yearly until this season he kicks 
very much like his master, Haughton, with somewhat 


increased distance. His kicks are long and high, so 
that the ends, with their difficult task of getting down 
the field, regard him with heartfelt gratitude. But his 
kicking alone did not assure him the position on the 
All-America team. His work in the position itself, not 
only in boxing the tackle but in defense, is steady and 
sure. 

BoMEIsLerR, Yale—End. 

Bomeisler of Yale outclassed any other end _ this 
season, as he did last. With speed, judgment, and 
power, he offered the ideal combination, and when he 
covered Flynn’s kicks, going more than sixty yards, it 
was a spectacle well worth seeing. He was kept for 
the work in his two big games, and, although short of 
practice, seemed no less a master of his position. 

ENGLEHORN, Dartmouth—Tackle. 

Englehorn of Dartmouth was a good all-round tackle, 
and had the quality, which counts for much in this po- 
sition especially, of playing better in his big games than 
in practice. His work in the Harvard game was excel- 
lent, aggressive, fast, and yet not blind. 

Butter, Wisconsin—Tackle. 

Butler of Wisconsin was the best tackle in the Middle 
West this year, and that is saying a good deal, as there 
were not only team mates of his but men like Trickey 
of Iowa and Samp of his own team pushing him for 
the place. He was powerful, active, and excellent at 
sizing up plays, good at blocking his man, and danger- 
ous in his breaking through. 

Locan, Princeton—Guard 

Logan of Princeton played a steady, consistent game, 
and that steadiness is the vital essential for a guard 
under the modern rules. One could rely on Logan to 
take care of his little section of the line, and do it every 
time and in every game. His team mate, Shenk, became 
also a brilliant performer toward the end of the season. 

Pennock, Harvard—Guard. 

Pennock of Harvard was another of those depend- 
able guards that one needs to properly complete the 
middle arch of defense. He was also good in carrying 
his charge through, very’ watchful, resourceful. 

KetcHAM, Ya/e—Center. 

Ketcham of Yale justified his selection of last sea- 
son. He is far and away ahead of any other center in 
the country in his general field work. Ketcham this 
year has been even more active than last season. So 
many times he has tackled the 
runner down the field that he 
is mistaken for an end, and so 
many times he has stopped a 
runner as he came through the 


Thorpe 
Half Back, Carlisle 


line as to be mistaken for a 
secondary defensive man. 
CrowTHER, Po77i—Quarter. 
Crowther of Brown is a fit- 
ting successor to the list of 
quarter backs Brown has de- 
veloped. Small but well put 
together, he carried himself 
splendidly in the running 
game, was cool and collected, 
a first-class catcher of punts, 
and, best of all, of good judg- 





ment in his selection of plays 
and men 

Bricktey, Harvard—Half 
back 

Brickley of Harvard proved 
himself the star of back field 
this season, running as strong- 
ly in straight-line plunges as 


j 


his team mate, Wendell, and 





even better in plays off 
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Finally he also proved himself a drop kicker of such 
accuracy and quickness as to be dangerous from any 
point inside the fifty-yard line. That is something of 
a reputation to possess, but Brickley earned it, and 
with it the place on the All-America for 1912. 

Tuorpe, Carlisle—Half back. 

Thorpe of Carlisle showed once more this year the 
greatest individual prowess of any back on the grid- 
iron, 

When I selected him last year I believed him capable 
of all this from his work of previous years. This sea- 
son he has demonstrated in every department. 

Mercer, Pennsylvania—Full back. 

Mercer of Pennsylvania, although playing on a team 
that during the early part of the season was suffering 
defeat after defeat, kept pounding away, and, as a result, 
really improved on his game of last season. He was 
strong enough for a line plunger and, at the same time, 
fast enough for an end runner, and had a good change 
of pace to take him around the end. 


THE ANALYSIS 


HE first eleven as described thus offers, when lined 
up, the following combination : 

Bomeisler of Yale on one end and Felton of Har- 
vard on the other; Ketcham of Yale at the middle of 
the line, guarded by Pennock of Harvard and Logan 
of Princeton, with a pair of tackles in Englehorn of 
Dartmouth and Butler of Wisconsin, the former one 
of the most aggressive men on the gridiron this season, 
and the latter tremendously powerful and experienced. 
We should have a line that would take a lot of beating. 
With a back field consisting of Brickley of Harvard, 
Thorpe of Carlisle, Mercer of Pennsylvania, driven and 
handled by that little star, Crowther of Brown, the 
eleven would be a close match for any former All- 
America team. 

There are a few words to say about these selec- 
tions to show how close and difficult they have 
been. Although Bomeisler and Felton make the first 
team, Very of Penn State, Ashbaugh of Brown, Hoef- 
fel of Wisconsin, and Jordan of Bucknell stand close 
to them, with Torbett of Michigan, Wagner of Pittsburgh, 
Jourdet of Pennsylvania, Eyrick of Cornell, Gilchrist 
of the Navy, and Markoe of the Army well worthy of 
consideration. 

In the tackle positions, although Englehorn and But- 
ler secure the places, Probst of Syracuse, Trickey of 
Iowa, Devore of West Point, and Shaughnessy of Min- 
nesota were all very much in the-running, with Hitch- 
Storer of Harvard, Phillips of Princeton, 
Carlisle, Samp of 
Warren of 


cock and 
Guyon of 





Wisconsin, and Mercer 

Yale close up. i Full Back, Pennsylvania 
The guard position was par Copyright by E. J. Reily 

ticularly difficult of selection 

and was made only after 

careful consultation with op- 


ponents of the various men 
Pennock and Logan secure the 
places, with Kulp of Brown, 
Brown of Annapolis, Cooney 
»f Yale, and Bennett of Dart- 
mouth all having a look in, 
closely pressed by Trumbull of 
Harvard, Ostrum of Minne 
sota, Siefert of Occidental, and 





Shenk of Princeton 
In the center position th 





justification of the selection of 
Ketcham last season was con 
firmed by his work this year 


Parmenter of Harvard pres 


him even more closely that 
Bluthenthal of Princeton, with 
Pate n »T M gan | bin 
S Minne a, and Berg 
f Indians under consid 





eration. The choice for quarter was very difficult, as 
of the three men on the team, Crowther of Brown, Paz- 
zetti of Lehigh, and Bacon of Wesleyan, each has special 
characteristics for the position, and if my first string 
man, Crowther, met with an accident, Pazzetti would fill 
the bill thoroughly, and I would still have another first- 
class man and a good kicker as well in Bacon of Wes- 
leyan. There were other good quarters in the season— 
Costello of Georgetown, McKissick of Swarthmore, 
Gardiner of Harvard, Miller of 
Penn State, Butler of Cornell, and 
a number of others. 

In the back field the first string 
selection is especially powerful at 
any line of the game with Brick- 
ley, Thorpe, and Mercer. Morey of 
Dartmouth, Pumpelly of Yale, 
Wendell of Harvard, Baker of 
Princeton, Hardage of Vanderbilt, 
and Norgren of Chicago would all 
show up brilliantly when put in 
Flynn of Yale was the longest 
kicker and fastest man of the year, 
but was given no plays to disguise 
his attack. 

It seems hard, indeed, for the 
enthusiast who loves good foot- 
ball not to make mention of 
hundreds of other players in the 
various positions who only missed 
recognition by a small margin, 
but space forbids. Yet a few 
back-field men must be mentioned 
because they did so well. 
well of Norwich, 
Cornell, Gieg of Swarthmore, 
Toolan of Williams, Hudson of Trinity, Thompson 
of Michigan, Van Riper of Wisconsin, Eigenglaub of 
Notre Dame, all these are first-class. 











Bur- 


pes : Crowther 
O'Connor of 


Quarter, Brown 


RULE CHANGES WERE JUSTIFIED 


iY EVER there were a complete justification of rule 

making in football, it certainly was demonstrated in 
the season just passed. For two years old players, 
coaches, and a large part of the really discerning foot- 
ball public had begun to protest against the barren and 
futile attempts of one team to score upon another when 
the two were anything like equal in ability. “A team 
must be thirty per cent better than their opponents in 
order to win” was the general consensus of opinion. 

When the writer advocated the rule 
tries in which to gain ten 
yards, there was some conten- 
tion that an attempt was being 
made to revive the old mass 
play and hammering features, 
taking away all the interesting 
part of open running. When 
the rules were finally adopted 
they were still further criti- 
‘ized for being made for the 
“fat boy.” 

They were made and based 
of the 
situation which for a year ot 
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Felton 
End, Harvard 
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Tackle, Dartmouth 
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Pennock Ketcham 


Center, Yale 


Logan 


Guard, Princeton 
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Tackle, Wisconsin 
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End, Yale 
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this condition, would not increase injuries, and would 
make a game that would be interesting to spectator 
and player alike. Surely this season has proved the 
merit of this contention. The casualty list is small, 
the interest was never greater, the game appeals to 
the players and spectators, and not for years has there 
been so little criticism. 

If the football season of 1911 was one of weird hap- 
penings, what term is there left to describe the season 
of 1912? 

Beginning with alterations in rules of greater im- 
port than any changes that had been made for sev- 
eral seasons, September found coaches and _ players 
inclined at first to consider but one point of these 
many alterations as of any great effect on the game. 
That point was the addition of an extra down in 
which to gain the necessary ten yards. 

It is safe to say that nine out of ten people thought 
this change would, in its results, be confined almost 
exclusively to the line-plunging game. It was difficult 
to make the average football man see that this altera- 
tion would be much more far-reaching than this, as it 
would inevitably affect the generalship, not only of each 
individual game but also of the campaign itself. In 
the old game of three trials to advance the ball the 
quarter back was practically limited to one down, either 
for experimental purposes or to place his opponents in 
such a position on the advance as to render his second 
play more effective. The condition of the extra down, 
instead of adding, therefore, only about 25 per cent of 
possibilities to the tactics of the quarter-back position, 
really helped nearly 100 per cent, for it enabled him 
to take chances of experiment on two downs instead 
of one down, and, when there was added to this the 
possibilities of an unlimited forward pass, it still further 
increased the quarter back’s opportunity to show gen- 
eralship and headwork. 


THE AWAKENING 


HEN again, and along the same line, came a new 

development which, although anticipated by but few, 
proved in actual playing to be of cardinal importance. 
That was the conservation of energy. In fact, while the 
new game at the first blush seemed to encourage very 
materially line plunging because it did actually offer a 
possibility to a team of going two and a half to three 
yards at a down straight down the field one-half or 
even two-thirds of its length for a touchdown, it brought 
with that possibility a corresponding penalty of exhaus- 
tion upon which very few coaches had counted. When 
it came to actual games this effect became still more 
marked. By the first week in November it had been 
shown, not by one game but several, that a team start- 
ing off to pound its way down to the opponents: goal 
line by sheer force was indeed not only able to accom- 
plish this march once but in some cases twice or even 
three times, and secure by this means what seemed to 
bea commanding lead by the end of the first half. Then 
came the penalty, for teams having done this against 
elevens their equal match in strength, found themselves 
M a position of a man who undertakes to run a mile 
race and completes the first half in record-breaking, 
half-mile time. He may have a lead over his opponents 
at that point in the race, but he goes back fast during 
the last half mile and is likely to be defeated by th 
time the tape is reached. these first 
lalves ranged from 
much in one cass 


The scores of 
seven or ten points to even as 
as twenty-one, and yet the teams 


with such leadse wer eventually defeated, their oppo 





nents scoring more in the second half than they had 
lost in the first half 

But there w is another feature iy still to 1 
msidered, and that was the r easy way in 
vhich ground could be made on d pass if tl 
Passes were cleverly devised and well executed. A team 
would go from mid-field down to the goal line in two 
it three suc] es, and that without any effect at all 
upon its endurance It was mols quest . 

© two men running venti . d 

IO Pec. > 


with no opposition. Those who had contended that old- 
fashioned straight plunging football would come to its 
own again, and that the forward pass would be sup- 
planted by the line-plunging game, or that the defense 
to forward passes would render these latter plays in- 
effective, found themselves completely at sea by the 
first of November. Almost every Saturday found some 
team bringing off the unexpected in this fashion. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW GAME 


HE wise ones began to see a new light, and the first 

step and most effective was to come back to the 
cardinal principles of the old game, namely, that it paid 
better to kick in one’s own territory and save the power 
and strength of the attack for execution when in the 
opponents’ territory. At the same time it was possible 
in this way to save both line and backs for defensive 
work rather than to pound the life out of them with 
straight short gains beginning in what shouldbe de- 
fensive territory. , Im other words, the mile runners ‘to 
longer took the chance of running the first half as fast 
as they could at an exhaustive pace and trusting to the 
lead thus acquired to bring them home winners. 

In addition to these discoveries being made as to the 
effectiveness of the play, there were upsets and sur- 
prises in results that have not been equaled in any 
previous season. Teams that had shown the right to be 
considered at least in the upper class of football found 
themselves suffering defeat after defeat at the hands of 
teams which had formerly furnislied only practice 
Those who had predicted that there would be 
no greater scoring under the new rules than had been 
piled up under the old began to run for cover when they 
found the points mounting up in astonishing fashion. 

Princeton started out with a highly developed attack 
dependent largely upon speed. 
35, 31, 62, 22 up to the time of their meeting Harvard 
Rutgers and Dartmouth did each score a touchdown 
against Princeton, however. When Princeton met Har- 
vard, the Tigers found their fast game was exhausting 
rather than effective against a strong defense which up 
to that time they had not met, and, although they led at 
the intermission by a score of 6 to 3, Harvard had out- 
generaled them by trusting almost entirely to kicks when 
in its own territory, and a fatal mistake made by 
Princeton in giving Harvard the wind at the beginning 
of the second half or third period completed the dis- 
aster for them, because it permitted Harvard, by means 
of the wind and the kicking game as already described, 
to immediately put Princeton on the defensive. The 
result was that Harvard ran up 13 points in the second 
half, winning the game by a score of 16 to 6. Prince- 
ton ended the season by a tie with Yale at 6 to 6 

Penn’s history up to the time of the Michigan game 
was a series of disasters, beginning with the Swarth- 
more when the 


6 t.2; 


games. 


Their scores ran 65, 41, 


beaten 

the Brown game, in which they 
were beaten 30 to 7; Lafayette game, in which they were 
beaten 7 to 3; and Penn State game, in which they lost 
14 too. In their game with Michigan the Westerners se- 
cured a lead of no less than 21 points. In that game Penn, 
profiting by costly experience, let the Wolverines tiré 
themselves out by steadily hammering, once for half the 
length of the field, and again by a succession of plunges 
for four-fifths the length of the field. 


sorting to forward passes, not 


game, Quaker players were 


followed by 


Penn then, by re- 


only succeeded in almost 





tying the score, bringing it 20 to 21, but capped the climax 
by a remarkable run of Marshall's for half the lengtl 
of the field for the winning touchdown. In the Indian 
game Penn won by an almost similar work, 34 6) 
HEARTBREAKIN X PERIEN( 
TTCHE Navy players had been going through the m¢ 
experience as Penn Lehigh defeated them 40 too 
Swarthmore 21 to 6, Bucknell 17 to 7, before ey beg 
look at the, game from a more modern view 
( nell men were having an even more irtbreaking 
x perience ( lgate defeated th ca | y ()her 
oO Penn state 20 » O Williams j 10 


a as | 


that, too, when Cornell in the-end of the first half was 
in the lead, 10 to 0. _Dartmouth completed the rout by 
a score 24 to 0. Michigan, conquered by Penn, then 
took revenge on the Ithacdns, 20 to 7. 

The attack in the new game, as might have been 
expected, suited the Carlisle Indians with their develop- 
ment of trick and formation plays, crisscrosses and 
forward passes. The Indians had with these methods 
a scoring aggregation of wonderful power, but their 
defense was not nearly as highly developed as their 
attack. Albright scored a touchdown on them, Pitts- 
burgh scored 8 points, Georgetown scored 20, Lehigh 
scored 14, and the Army scored 6, but the Indians had, 
meantime, scored over 360. The Indians then made 
a visit to Toronto and showed the Canadians some- 
thing of their prowess, not only winning from the old 
boys up there in the American intercollegiate game 
but, playing under the Canadian rules during the last 
period, defeated the Toronto team at its own 
by a score of 5 to I. 


—_ “ 
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gam 
Then they defeated the Army 
only to lose to the previously despised Penn 
team, as already stated, 34 to 26. 

Up to this time, namely, the middle of November 
Yale’s was the only team whose goal line had not been 
crossed, but Yale’s attack was tinged with a sameness 
of play and lacked anything like the variety charac- 
teristic of some of the others. Yale’s scoring had been 
light. The only time when the sons of Eli had reached 
20 was in a game against Syracuse. Twice field goals 
had been secured against the Blue, but otherwise it had 
held opposing teams at arms’ length. Harvard's goal 
line had been crossed by Brown and Princeton, and 
some three field goals had been made upon the Crim- 
son, but its attack had shown greater versatility and 
power than had Yale’s. Yale then went into the Prince- 
ton game the favorite. The Blue was supposed 
have an undisclosed attack. It did not produce it, and 
up to the very last moment of the game was apparently 
defeated. Then Pumpelly, a substitute back, went in 
and kicked a drop from the fifty-yard line, which tied 
the score at 6 to 6. This was followed the next week 
by an overwhelming defeat at the hands of Harvard, 
20 to 0, in a game in which Yale’s only redeeming fea- 
ture was a fourth-period brace in which, by shift plays, 
it carried the ball two-thirds the length of the field 


LEADERSHIP DECISIVE EAST AND WEST 


ARVARD thus decisively won the title to leadership 

in the East, while Wisconsin, holding Minnesota 
scoreless and twice crossing the “Gophers” goal line, 
won, 14 to 0, the Western honors, Chicago, by defeating 
Minnesota, taking second place. Lehigh did some ex- 
cellent work, beating Swarthmore 3 to o and Annapolis 
14 to o. The Lehigh men had their worst beating at 
the hands of Princeton, 35 to o 





The games of special interest in the various sections 
were the defeat of Trinity by Wesleyan, 13 to 0, 
which Bacon, the Wesleyan 
captain, did some very good 
work; a very close game be- 
tween Swarthmore and Buck- 
nell, which Swarthmore won, 


14 to 13; the defeat of Pitts 


burgh by Washington and 

son, 14 to 0; the victory of Ge 
town over West Virginia, 16 t 

the success of Colgate defeat 


ing Syracuse, 
Michigan, by a score t 7 


Williams’s victory Amh 
12 to 0; Nebraska’s defeat 
sas, 14 to 3; and Alabama's 
\ Sewa e 6 ( | \ 
ers ’ | | 
S 











COLLIER’S ALL-WESTERN FOOTBALL 


TEAM 


The Annual Selection from the Great Universities of the West for the Season of 1912 
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Butler 
Tackle, Wisconsin 


C ns ~ TI T- 
ball eleven all honors 
for this season are 
given The players 


making up thi 
were in a 


themselves 





eleven as 
was one of 
football machines 
seen on the Western 
gridirons for a long 
time, and 
the Western cham- 


the bes 


pionship is not only 
undisputed but over- 
whelming. It went 
through the season 


without a defeat and 
played as_ brilliantly 
at the start as at the 
finish. The victories 
over the other conference teams were decisive, not to 
say crushing, although, with the possible exception of 
Minnesota, they 
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were due in a large measure to the 
weakness of its opponents 
Wisconsin was possessed of natural football talent 
at the start, and what the individuals lacked in skill 
was soon instilled by the Copyright by McKillop 





tireless efforts of Coach 
Juneau, a former Wisconsin 


star. Although not an un- 
tried coach when he took 
charge of the eleven, still 


Juneau must be regarded as 
the coaching sensation of the 
year in the West. He made 
good at once, ably assisted by 
“Germany” Schulz, the 
former Michigan star. There 
had been a | of college 
spirit, especially in athletics, 
at the Uni: of Wiscon- 


lack 


ersity 





sin for several years. Juneau, 
at the out was able to in- 
fuse new | 

In its march to the cham- 


pionship the team did not en- 
counter the ex- 
pected early in the season, it 
is true, but this should not 
detract from its all-around, 
consistent work. Outside of 
Minnesota, the rest of the 
conference colleges went 
went down like tenpins. Min- 
nesota, with a more or less green team, 


Hoeffel 


End, Wisconsin 


stiffer 
ypposition, but the score of 14 to O was decisive enough 
to satisfy the most critical. Chicago was wholly unable 
to stop the wearers of the cardinal. 


»ffered 


Stage’s eleven im- 
proved later on, but at its best few believe it could have 
than it did against that grinding at 
Northwestern played an in-and-out 
game all as did Ih 
Purdue is probably 


Illinois 


done much better 
tack of Wisconsin 
seaso 


nois 


Craig 
Half Back, Michigan 


a little stronger than 


had a disastrous 


ind Indiana 
season from the start 
showed flashes of speed, pro 
ably its best g 


f Am 


disappointment 


defeat 
The 

season was tl Uy rsity 

Michigan For once th 





Shaughnessy 
Guard, Minnesota 


ALL-WESTERN FOOTBALL 


Hoeffel 
Butler 
Keeler 


Des Jardien 
Shaughnessy 


Trickey 
Pontius 


Gillette 


Van Riper 


Craig 
Tanburg 


Des Jardien 
Center, Chicago 


End 
Tackle 
Guard 
Center 
Guard 
Tackle 
End 
Quarter Back 
Half Back 
Half Back 
Full Back 


Keeler 
Guard, Wisconsin 
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TEAM 


Wisconsin 

W isconsin 

Wisconsin 
Chicago 


Minnesota 


Towa 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 














tinctly wrong 
with the 
Westerners. 
With the 
score 2I to O 
in favor of 
Michigan at 
one 
the 
Pennsylvania 
not only 
caught up but 
defeated the 
Wolverines by 
me touch- 
down 

In this con- 
nection it 
might 
brought out 
that matters 
have not pro- 


stage of 


game, 


be 


gressed satis- 
factorily at 
Ann Arbor 
since Michi- 
gan pulled out 
of the confer 

several 
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Gillette 
Quarter Back, Wisconsin 
Tanburz 
Full Back, Wisconsin 





attempts have 
been made to 
get the insti- 
tution back. 
The College 
Conference, 
however, 
stood on _ its 
dignity and 
refused to in- 
vite Michigan 
back, ahd 
there the mat 
ter rests. 
The West- 
erners have 
d i ScOoy ered 
that their at- 
tempt to en- 
ter into 
tions 


rela- 
with 
Eastern col 
leges have not 
caused the 
commotion 
expected Had 


they made a 


mark on. the 
gridirons and 
yn e cinder 
, ' 
pat S im tne 
East it migh 
have been 
dif nt yu 





Trickey the most active 
Tackle, Iowa among its alumni. In 
the East not one- 

tenth cheer for the 

Westerners, regard- 


less of their prowess 
In the West, 


espe- 
cially in Chicago, 
probably fifty per 
cent of the rooters 


would yell themselves 
blue in the 
Michigan. 


face for 


OOTBALL 
sented 


pre- 
many pe- 
and con- 
trasts this year in 
the West E ve ry 
team _ had 
marked 


culiarities 


some 
weakness, 
and I would not even 


except the Badgers 
in this, although 
they were able to 
make what at the 


beginning of the sea- 
son looked a weak line into a strong one 

This brings us to the most startling feature of the 
season’s play, the almost total absence of a really great 
lineman. Critics have argued that the present game 
does not develop great guards or tackles, but I differ 
in this. There are, in my opinion, just as many op- 
portunities for a lineman to 
show his worth at the pres- 
ent game as there ever were 
in the old—and the style of 
game in the East bears this 
out. There was an absolute 
lack of strong guards, and it 
becomes necessary to “bor- 
row” from some other posi- 
tion in order to make the line 
representative of the best in 
football talent. 

It was different in the back 
field. A large number of 
stars cropped out, especially 
at the half-back 
There was a scarcity of good 
full backs, and shifty quarter 
backs were not numerous, al- 
though none of the teams 
suffered particularly in this 
respect. The ends were also 
weak in the majority of in- 





positir ns. 


stances. 
Captain Hoeffel of the 
University of Wisconsin was 
probably the best end in the 
West, although he did not 
play as hard as he did the year before. His responst- 
bilities as leader undoubtedly had something to do with 
that. Hoeffel is a fast man, is as good on the defensive 
as on the offensive, and starred at breaking up inter- 
He goes down on punts with the best, and is 
a sure tackler. For Hoeffel’s team mate at the other 
end, Pontius of Michigan not only fills the bill but here 
The work of Pontius was one 


Pontius 
End, Michigan 


ference 


was undoubtedly a star end 


features of the 


of the bright 
otherwise ragged play of the 
Wolverines. He 
valuable men on the 
| 1 


Van Riper 
Half Back, Wisconsin 


was one of 


the most 


team, fast and heady, never 
quitting, a sure tackler, as 
vell as hnherwise strong on 
the defense [ would men 
n two other ends almost 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


HE two most important subjects 
likely to come up during the pres- 
ent session will be the creation of 

a new Cabinet office (the tenth), the De- 
partment of Labor, and the bill to prevent 
the interstate shipment of liquor into States 
which have adopted prohibition. So many 
members of the present Congress will not 
be in the next, so much of preparation for 
the coming tariff session will be under way, 
so many questions of patronage and organ- 
ization will beset the Democrats, that it will 
not be surprising if little that is important 
will be done during the ninety-one days 
of the present session. 


SAPPING AND MINING 
HERE is nothing more disturbing to 
confidence in the Democratic party 
than such a paragraph as this, which was 
printed in the New York “Times” as a dis- 
patch from Boston: 
“SIX DEMOCRATS STAND PAT 
“MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESSMEN WILL OPPOSE 
. LOWERING OF SHOE DUTIES 

“Boston, Nov. 15.—Six Democratic Congress- 
men-elect from Massachusetts are on record as 
supporters of the present duty on boots and shoes. 

“At a conference held in Mayor Fitzgerald’s 
office to-day an agreement was entered into to op- 
pose any reduction of this duty.” 

Maybe the duty on boots and shoes is 
already low enough; maybe nothing ought 
to be done about it. But suppose the Demo- 
cratic members from Pennsylvania meet 
and agree to do all in their power to resist 
any change in the duty on coal. Suppose 
the newly elected Democrats from Ohio 
meet and bind themselves to resist any tam- 
pering with the duty on wool. Suppose the 
members from Alabama meet and pass 
resolutions of fidelity to the duty on iron 
and steel. 

Certain very cautious operations are now 
under way on the part of what Senator 
Beveridge called “the invisible govern- 
ment.” Concerning these maneuvers, noth- 
ing more forcible has been said than these 
words from the most powerful Democratic 
daily paper in the United States, the New 
York “World”: 

“Privilege naturally favors parties whose prin 
ciples lead straight to cornered markets and 
shackled industry, but it never dies for the cause. 
Privilege is never a hero. When it is driven from 
one stronghold it seeks refuge in another. That 
various Democrats will now be honored by its 
attentions is morally certain. The longer action 
is delayed the more compelling these civilities are 
likely to be 

“The fate of a great party and a great national 
aspiration hangs upon the vigor with which deep 
seated wrongs are now to be attacked. /f Demo- 
crats sleep upon their rights and their triumphs 
they are lost. The sappers and miners of privilege 
are already at work.’’ 

Happily the honest and loyal Democrats 
in the new Congress are very much in the 
majority. 

ONE BILL 

NE of the promises most definitely 

associated with the Democratic party 
is economy. Congress will have to vote, in 
a very short time, on a proposal to pay out 
eight million dollars a year to State troops 
(the National Guard) as a subsidy for 
work which those troc ps Now oladly do for 
nothing. The bill which will have this 
effect has been reported favorably by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the chair 
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man of which is a Democrat, James Hay 
of Virginia. Conscientious members who 
give care to such matters believe that this 
bill will be the enterine wedge of a régime 
of extravagance which will duplicate the 
pension scandals, and that the outlay, within 
ten years, will be a hundred millions a 
year. The motive behind this bill is com- 
posed partly of a narrow but honest 
patriotism, partly of easily understandable 
professional zeal on the part of some high- 
minded and earnest army officials, and 
partly of the wishes and work of large com- 
mercial interests which make money from 
the sale of the firearms and other articles 
that the National Guard consumes. The 
activity of the lobbyists of these interests 
and their success in stimulating the con- 
sumption of their goods is one of the less 
pleasant incidents of Washington life. 


COMING 
ITHIN the next five years there will 
be on the Federal statute books a 
Pure Fabric Law similar to the Pure Food 
Law. It will prevent adulteration and de- 
ception in cloth just as the Pure Food Law 
prevents it as to food. 


WHAT OF THIS? 
M. SIMMONS, United States Senator 
from North Carolina, has lately fin- 
ished a successful campaign for reelection. 
In his speeches throughout the State he 
repeatedly uttered these words: 

“If 1am not made Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I will resign from the Senate in 24 hours.” 

Chairman of the Finance Committee is 
the position Aldrich had. The incumbent 
of it has charge of the Tariff Bill and pos- 
sesses an almost invincible power which he 
can use, secretly or openly, to affect tariff 
schedules. 

Simmons was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention at Denver in 1908. In 
that position he helped to write this plank 
of the platform, and later voted for it in 
the convention: 

“We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff 
on... lumber, timber, and logs, and that these 
articles be placed on the free list.” 

Subsequently, within nine months, on six 
separate roll calls, Senator Simmons de- 
serted the Democrats and voted with Al- 
drich and the Republicans, against free 
lumber, and against various reductions in 
the tariff on lumber. 

Senator Simmons is a protection Demo- 
crat. He is a breaker of promises and a 
traitor to his party. By order of seniority 
he will be entitled to the chairmanship of 
the Finance Committee. But does seniority 
outweigh fidelity? What do the honest 
Democrats of the Senate think of Sim- 
mons as the Democratic Aldrich? 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

NE among many noticeable incidents 

of the Progressive movement is its en- 
listment of scholars and teachers in politics. 
The Dean of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School and a former Dean of the Co 
lumbia University Law School were on the 
committee that wrote the Progressive na 
tional platform. Of the two Progressive Con- 
gressmen elected from Pennsylvania, one is 





the teacher of Economics and History in 
Washington and Jefferson College, a man of 
the Woodrow Wilson type, but a nationalist 
rather than a believer in the Democratic tra- 
dition of State rights. Dr. Henry W. Temple 
will represent the counties of Beaver, Law- 
rence, and Washington. The completeness 
of the Progressive overturn is indicated by 
the fact that this district heretofore has been 
dominated by the liquor interests. 


SIBLEY’S SUCCESSOR 

HE Standard Oil citadel of Pennsyl- 

vania was the Twenty-eighth District 
—five counties along the New York bor- 
der—Elk, Forest, Mercer, Venango, and 
Warren. Standard Oil was born in this 
district more than thirty years ago. For 
very many years the district was repre- 
sented by Joseph C. Sibley, made famous 
lately by the Standard Oil letters. This 
district will be represented in the next Con- 
gress by Willis J. Hullings of Oil City, 
elected on the Progressive ticket. 





TOO BIG 

ITHIN a very few years the people 

of the United States are going to 
focus their attention on the question of 
reducing the number of members in the 
Lower House. In the present Congress the 
number is 391; in the next the number will 
be greater by 44. The increase was made 
chiefly to accommodate Champ Clark. When 
it came to making a new apportionment, 
based on the census of 1910, it was observed 
that Missouri had failed to keep pace with 
other States in growth of population. If 
the number of Congressmen were kept at 
the old number, Missouri would have lost 
three, and the boundaries of Clark’s own 
district would have been seriously disturbed. 
So an arbitrary figure was chosen which 
would just enable Missouri to keep its pres- 
ent quota of 16; this number happened to 
be 435. That is to say, it was done wholly 
upon considerations of public office, and not 
of public good. It was the least praise- 
worthy act done by the present Democratic 
Congress, and it almost wholly escaped pub- 
lic attention. The additional expense of 44 
new members is the least harmful aspect cf 
the change. It is pretty certain that the 
larger the body the lower will be the aver- 
age ability and character of the personnel. 
A whole train of inefficiency and evil con- 
sequences, easily foreseeable, is going to 
come out of the enlargement of the House. 
The number of members in the First Con 
gress, as apportioned by the Constitutional 
Convention, was 65. Thereafter the num- 
ber was increased as follows: 


TPGO“EGIO so 005000 106 1860-1870......... 243 
I800-1810......... 142 FB7O*1GOO..... 0 cee 203 
1S$10-1820......... 186 1880-1890... 332 
1820-1830. ........ Sis 1600-T000... 6042. 2 
IGS-IGAO. 26st S42 IQO0-TQTO.... ‘ 301 
1840-1850 : 232 IQIO » 435 
1850-1860... 237 


That is to say, the two States of New 
York and Pennsylvania now have 14 more 
members than the Constitutional Con- 
vention thought it wise to assign to the 
whole country. It will be noticed that from 
1830 until 1860 the number was actually 
decreased in spite of a great expansion in 
the country’s population. 

















































































































Wounded But Not Deserted 


This photograph of a wounded Turk being helped on his way to the rear by a fellow soldier touches the common 
Bravery and tenderness have been sung by the poets since songs first were made. No race has had a monopoly of 


strife of great war has been unrelieved by their presence. 
nor so keen a sense of actuality. The soldiers have felt stress of weather as well as that of battle. 


No imaginative painting could convey a greater idealism than 





chord of humanity 
the twin virtues; no 
is in this photograph, 


Their feet are wrapped in rough cloths 
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On the Way to the Front 


The road to the south of Mustapha Pasha was filled for days with a continuous procession of men, siege guns, howitzers, and ox wagons filled with sup- 
plies and ammunition for the Bulgarian army before Adrianople. These wagons lumbered along over inexpressibly bad roads across the hills toward 
Adrianople accompanied by soldiers and camp followers. The army before Adrianople was hampered in the early siege by lack of heavy guns 


Sharpshooters Harassing the Enemy 


Servian volunteers carrying on a guerrilla warfare against the stragglers from a retreating Turkish column. Gliding from one rock to 
another, the members of this band of sharpshooters hung tormentingly upon the Turks, bringing down man after man from a safe distance 








WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 
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ILLIAM Z. 
RIPLEY, who 
is Professor of 

Economics in Harvard 
University, probably 


knows as much about 
races as anyone in the 
world. Like most men 


of scientific mind and 
training, his attitude 
toward the relative good- 
ness and badness of the 
human family is dispas- 
sionate. This is what 
he says in an article on 
(American) “Race Prog- 
ress and Immigration”: 

“The horde now de- 
scending upon our shores is densely ignorant, yet dull 
and superstitious withal. Lawless, with a disposition to 
criminality; servile for generations, without conception 
of political rights. Yet there are distinctly encour- 
aging features. These peoples in the main have excel- 
lent physical qualities in spite of unfavorable environ- 
ments and political oppression for generations. No 
finer physical types than the peasantry of Austria-Hun- 
gary are to be found in Europe. The Italians, with an 
out-of-door life and proper food, are not weaklings. 
Nor even is the often slightly built Jew—the third 
great element in our present immigrant horde—an un- 
favorable vital specimen. The highest obligation 
imposed on the Anglo-Saxon, by the presence of the 
alien in America, is that of political and social virtue.” 

Anyone who begins to study the immigration ques- 
tion usually starts with the prejudice that the present 
aliens are physically as well as mentally inferior to 
the early immigrants. But the more one investigates 
the matter, the more difficult one 
finds it to prove that a short dark 
man is inherently mentally and 
physically inferior to a tall blond 
man! Nor have the best of the 
scientists been able to prove that 
many of the south European races 
are servile, with a disposition to 
criminality, because of an unchange- 
able, inherited quality of mind, and 
not because of an overwhelmingly 
adverse environment. 

We in America have taken for 
granted that environment and not 
brain quality was to blame. We 
have staked the future of our na- 
tion on this unproved point, and 
have let the matter go at that. We 
have believed that no matter how 
much we dilute the original stock, the ideas that this 
stock put forth must still prevail. Yet men of Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s kind believe that if Anglo-Saxon in 
stitutions are to prevail in America, it is essential that 
the Anglo-Saxon set an example of “political and social 
virtue.” 

Just where the alien, ignorant, without conception of 
political rights, is to find political and social virtue in 
America on which to pattern himself is rather a nice 
question. Shall he look to industry—to the manu factur- 
ing, the mining, the railroad interests of the country? 
Shall he look to Congress or to the courts? Just how 
desirable a pace do our great institutions set for the igno- 
rant alien? Just at what point is America vitally affect- 
ing the alien in the decision of lasting good citizenship? 





OHN AMES wanted to find this point. He eliminated 

industry and politics. He eliminated institutions that 
affect the adult as less vital than those which affect the 
children. For it seemed to him that the immigrant 
who is an adult, when he reaches America, cannot be 
fundamentally remodeled. While he may conform to 
American institutions, the ideal back of these institu- 
tions cannot become a vital part of his make-up, be- 
cause he has had given him during his impressionable 
years the traditions of the old world. Ames knew that 
the great strength source of one of the greatest insti- 
tutions the world has known, the Catholic Church, 
lies in its religious training of young children. The 
ideals that a child is taught before the age of fourteen 
become the esseutial part of his mental existence 

Ames started out to find what clean-cut and direct 
ideals of citizenship the public schools have for children, 
and how thoroughly these ideals are impressed on the 
growing mind He visited schools in the 
in the West: schools where native-born children pri 
dominated and practically filled by children 
born on the other side of the water. He listened to 
recitations, and he talked 
and to parents 

He listened to a lesson in history in a grade where 
Italian children predominated 
about twelve years old. The lesson was a rey 
the closing years of the Revolution. 
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to children and to teachers 


The youngsters wer 
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“Now that we have finished the story of the war,” 
said the teacher, a woman in her early thirties, “I want 
you to tell one lesson we learn from it. Pietro, you 
tell me.” 

Pietro, who was as beautiful as an Italian lad can be, 
which is extremely beautiful, rose with alacrity. 

“It teaches us not to let any one tax us and not to 
let a king rule us.” 

“Do you all agree with Pietro?” 
with patient brightness. The children wriggled and 
several hands went up. “Mavio, what do you think?” 

An undersized boy rose. “It teaches us, Give us 
liberty or give us death. And you got to have lots of 
guns to do it, too.” 

“Leonardo, what is your idea?” 


asked the teacher, 


A® EAVY-FACED boy answered slowly: “It teaches 
that an American is the smartest fighter in the 
world.” 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “I will tell you 
myself, and I want you to listen attentively, for this 
is one of the questions for which you will be held 
responsible in examinations. The Revolution teaches 
us that right must triumph in the end. The cause 
of Liberty was right, so it triumphed. It teaches us 
that no man has a right to tyrannize over another. 
Now then, Pietro, what do we learn from the Revo- 
lution ?” 

Ames lingered about the school after hours, and cap- 
tured the boy Pietro when he came whooping forth. 

“Pietro,” he said, “will you give me some help? I’m 
trying to find out what a real American is, and I’m 
asking everyone I know about it. What would you 
say was a real American?” 

Pietro strode along with Ames, hands in pockets. Boys, 
handled in a simple man-to-man fashion, are usually 
very responsive, and Pietro scowled in his earnestness. 





The ideals that a child is taught before the age of fourteen 
become the essential part of his mental existence 


“A real American is one of the fellers whose folks 
were born in this cotintry.” 

“Then you can’t be an 
“You nor your father?” 

“Huh! Dad!” cried Pietro. “No, he’ll never be any- 
thing but a Ginny! But I’ll make money when I grow 
up and then I’ll be an American, all right.” 

“How about those fellows who fought for America 
in the Revolution? Many of them were foreign born. 
Were they Americans after the war was over?” 

This was stiff for Pietro. He took a wad of gum 
out of the corner of his handkerchief and chewed on 


American?” asked Ames. 





it a full minute before he answered. “Yes, I guess 
those men earned 

the right to be ” = 
Americans. If you ‘ 


fight for a country, 
it’s yours, all right.” 








“If this country 
went to war with 
Italy, which would 





you fight for, Italy 
or America?” 

“America! Dad, 
he'd fight for Italy, 
but he couldn’t make 
me even if [| 
born over 
said Pietro 

“But, if you can’t 
be a real American, 
why would you fight 
for America?” in- 
sisted Ames. 

“Aw, gee! I like 
this country. j 





was 


there,” 


Teach them chastity. 
Teach them honesty. 
Teach them race 
responsibility 


Part IV 
The Making of the American Child 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


ler can git to be anything he wants here, and I’m going 
to be richer than Rockefeller.” 

‘But look here, Pietro. The teacher says that it’s 
wrong for one man to tyrannize over another. How are 
you going to get so enormously rich and avoid that?” 

“Aw, teacher!” replied the boy, looking up at Ames 
with eyes as soft as summer dusk. “She’s nice, but 
she’s a woman and she don’t know anything about 
business. She’s gotta talk that way, you know. All 
lady teachers do. I like to hear ’em, don’t you? But 
a school-teacher can’t«teach business. 
can’t be thinking about liberty. You gotta think about 
how to make money. Dad says so. Everybody says so. 
Say, Mister, what do you say a real American is?” 

“Pietro,” parried Ames, “are you a Boy Scout?” 

“Yup!” answered Pietro. 

“Well, when you see your scout master, you tell 
him about our conversation, and ask him to talk to 
you boys about what makes a real American. 
do it better than I can.” 

When Ames left the 




















in business you 


He can 


boy, he went back to the 
schoolhouse. The teacher was just closing her desk. 

“What difference do you find,’ asked Ames, “in 
teaching foreign children and so-called American chil- 
dren? Take your Italian children, for example.” 

“Italians are charming pupils, in a way. 
quick and sensitive and full of imagination. 
have no home background. All they get must be from 
their books and me. The Anglo-American child usu- 
ally gets a good part of his education at home, where 
he has books, and parents who are cultured.” 

“Is it difficult to teach children citizenship?” asked 
Ames abruptly. 


They are 
But they 


HE teacher looked at Ames intently. Then she 

smiled curiously. “This isn’t the day of the little 
red schoolhouse, Mr. Ames. We teach algebra and bas- 
ketry and history, and citizenship we are supposed to 
inculcate as we go along, to draw as a moral from the 
other studies if we teach it at all. But we're not given 
much encouragement, and it is very hard to find time to 
supplement an already crowded curriculum. The chil- 
dren must imbibe Americanism from the general at- 
mosphere or get it at home.” 

“How about Pietro and Leonardo, 
don’t know about citizenship ?” 

“I’ve often wondered about Pietro and Leonardo my- 
self,” said the teacher, “though the Board of Education 
has no rules telling me to do so.” 

She turned the key in her desk. 
what the machine turns out. 


whose _ parents 


“Don’t ask a cog 
As long as we teachers 
are so overworked, we have no time to teach ideals 
directly. But I have no illusions as to the importance 
of what we have to leave out. You remember that 
Pericles thought that much of the greatness of Athens 
came from the fact that she ‘gave all her citizens en- 
tertainments that educated the soul.’ 
me that the Athens idea is the fundamental one for 
educating the class of children we have to handle here 
in America. But being only a grade teacher of young 
children, I have no influence whatever on the general 
scheme of education in America.” 

In a small Middle Western city, Ames asked an eighth- 
grade boy what he was going to be when he grew up. 

“I’m going to be a business man,” answered the boy. 

“Are you an American?” inquired Ames 

“You bet! One of my ancestors signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 
“What’s your idea,” asked Ames, “of a real Ameri- 
can? What does he stand for in a general way?” 

“Oh, he’s a fellow who’s born in this country. 
You can always tell an American boy because 
he’s so much smarter than a foreigner.” 

‘But what does he stand 
Ames. “What makes him smarter than the 
foreign boy?” 

“Aw, -he’s born that way! Americans are 
the smartest people in the world Look at all 
the rich Americans there are.” 


It has seemed to 


for?” pe rsisted 


~ OW, look here, Billy,” said Ames, 
“supposing I brought an Italian boy to 
you and said: ‘Billy, show this kid how to be 
an American.’ What would you do to h m?” 
“Well, I’d get him some good clothes and 
I'd teach him English, and I’d put him in 
school so he’d learn how to support self, 
and then, let’s see! I'd make a Boy Scout out 
of him.” 
“Why?” asked Ames, with interest. 
I (Continued on page 82) 
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THE FRIENDLIEST MAN 
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PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 

















“ OB” HEDGES, as everybody in St. Louis knows, 
is manager and part owner of the “Browns,” 
that notorious baseball team which sometimes 

makes Missourians proud and sometimes makes them 
shed tears of grief and mortification. Well, Bob’s 
motor car was headed for the baseball grounds one 
afternoon when he caught sight of a prosperous-looking 
professional-appearing man on the corner. 

“Hello, Doctor,” he called. “Come on out to the 
game.” 

The Doctor’s face was a handsome one. The features 
were large and regular; the skin was dark olive; the 
hair and the bushy brows were of the rich black hue 
that belongs with such a complexion; while the eyes in- 
surged against this color scheme by being blue—big 
and deep and rich in blue. Moreover, they sparkled, 
and the face, which in repose was singularly unlined, 
broke into a cascade of rippling smiles at the greeting 
of his friend. 

“Come on out,” urged Hedges 


HE Doctor paused and looked at his watch, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Come on, come on, come on,” called Hedges, honking 
his horn in feigned impatience. 

“Well, I believe I could spare the time,” 
Doctor, speaking in a rich mellow voice that was as 
smooth and soft as velvet, and yet had a hint of thun- 
ders in its depths. He climbed into the seat beside 
Hedges, who was driving. Introductions to the men 
in the tonneau followed. The new member of the party 
was soon deep in a discussion of the merits of the 
contending pitchers at the afternoon’s game. But a 
block from the park the Doctor laid a hand on Hedges’s 
arm. 

“Bob,” he said, in a sympathetic, half-regretful tone. 
“There’s an old lady in here I ought to see for a mo- 
ment. Couldn’t you let me out here, and I'll come right 
over in a few minutes.” 

A shadow passed across Hedges’s face, and he darted 


assented the 


a searching look into the big blue eyes of his friend. 

“‘T'll come right over,” urged the Doctor, insistently. 
Hedges stopped the car. The Doctor got out and started 
toward a cottage on the corner of a bystreet. 

“Who's your friend, Bob?” asked one of the men in 
the tonneau. “I don’t quite get him. Jolly chap, 
though.” 

“That’s the Rev. William J. Williamson,” explained 
Bob, “pastor of a big church down town.” 

“Whew!” gasped the other man; “wonder if I made 
any breaks?” A 

“And we will never see him more,” added Bob, rather 
dejectedly, for it was plain he liked the Doctor. 

“Well,” drawled another of the men, “not that I’ve 
got any yearnings for a minister in our box this after- 
noon, particularly if the game goes against us; but—I 
kind of like this guy! Say,” he added, “what d’ye mean, 
‘We'll never see 


him more’ ?” 

“I mean,” explained Bob, as he headed his car into 
the parking place, “that he'll go in there to see Sister 
Jones or Sister Brown, and then he'll think of Grandma 
Smith over in the next block, and of little Johnnie from 
the Sunday school who’s laid up with a broken toe; 
and he’ll monkey round like that in sight of the park all 
the afternoon and never see the inside of it.” 

“Bet you’re wrong; bet you he comes,” retorted the 
man in the tonneau. “He looks like a live one to me. 
But say, Bob, how is it you’re chummy with a preacher ?” 

“Nothing strange about that,’ retorted Hedges. 
“They're my kind of people. Why, I used to be the 
Superintendent of a bush league Sunday school my 
self, back in Indiana, before I broke into the 
Besides, I go to hear the Doctor preach sometimes. 
Everybody in St. Louis does in the course of a year, I 
guess. He’s about the friendliest fellow going.” 

It was when Hedges was cranking up his machine to 
leave, after the 
gone, that the 
offing. He approached slowly 
ish look, and there 


as he asked: 


majors 


game was over and the 
Rey. Williamson appeared again in the 
His face wore a sheep- 


people were 


was an apologetic note in his voice 


“What's the score, Bob?” 

No“ this was rather typical of Dr. Williamson’s 
interest n sports He loves baseball but eldom 

I ; 
sees it. He newspaper fan 

And this man is a preacher? Yes, one of the most 
effective. But he is a man so simple one can hardly 
realize that he is great His church has the largest 
Protestant iuditorium in St. Lou It is filled twice 
on Sunday. Men preponderate in the audiences. 71 hey 
hang upon | rds He melts them—sw them 
thrills them—impels them better ways of thinking 
and living 

Men createct ; pacity is not for preaching. It i 
for friendship, for friendliness. The man was built for 




















The Rev. William J. Williamson, pastor of the Third 
Baptist Church of St. Louis 











This is the second article of Mr. Macfarlane’s new series, 

‘‘Man-to-Man Preachers,’’ the purpose of which is to com- 

plement the successful series on ‘‘Preachers in America’’ with 

vivid sketches of a number of extremely interesting men who 

both preach to their fellows and reach out for them. The 
subjects of ensuing articles will be: 


The Rev. George W. Truett 
of Dallas, Texas, who once a year rounds 
up the cowboys on the ranges 
The Rev. Mark A. Matthews 


of Washington and the Great Northwest, 
the Crusader of Seattle 


The Rev. Francis L. Higgins 
Missionary to the Lumberjacks of the 
Minnesota Northern Woods 
The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman 


the man who revived Revivalism 
in America 











Big of body, broad of shoulder, deep of 


friendliness. 
chest; there is room in him for a great heart, and when 
that heart is touched with sympathy or pity, the throb 
of it shakes his whole body as the pulse of the engine 


shakes the 300-horsepower racing machine. Honesty is 

His big blue eyes are hon 
honest before a ray of light 
His smile 


in the marrow of the man. 
est before they are blue; 
breaks out of them. The man is genuine. 
is genuine. It is also broad; it cracks open the man 
to the very centers of character, a character as sweet 
and strong and pure as one may conceive in manhood. 


N' YR is he a mollycoddle. His hand is strong. His 
eye is quick. When a crank tried to plunge a dirk 


in his heart in his study at the church a few years ago, 
he seized the wrist of the hand that was raised to drive 
the gleaming weapon into his flesh, disarmed the man 
head against the wall till all the fight 


The patrol wagon was sent for; but 


and bumped hi 
was out of -him. 


while it was coming the Doctor used all his powers of 
reasoning and persuasion to induce the man to control 
himself, offering him liberty if he would promise to 
behave But the fanatic was stubborn. Yet when he 
came out of jail, the Doctor was waiting for him with 
a sum of money and words of hope and sound advice. 
He has since reformed. Friendliness, you see, triumphs 

the man’s dangers, as it triumphed over his keen 


zest tor tiie 


But this capacity of the friendliness gets 


him strange associates; yes, and strange counselors at 


| 


times. Indeed, it was upon the advice of a saloon 








a 


keeper that Dr. Williamson, eleven years ago, resigned 
his pulpit in Kansas City, where for ten years the 
people had been beating wider and wider the paths to 
his door, and came to St. Louis. That St. Louis call 
had been a burden upon the Doctor’s mind. He saw 
the wider field, the greater opportunity—but, his friend- 
ships! He had not lived in Kansas City ten years 
without making them. One of the qualities of friend- 
ship is loyalty. The young clergyman hated to give up 
his friends—hated to leave them. His ministerial 
brethren, feeling the pull of affection, obsessed with 
the greatness and importance of their local field and 
sensing the power of this young Samson, urged him 
to remain in Kansas City. But the saloon keeper, that 
friend of another class, of whom most ministers would 
never make a friend, and to whom the preacher in his 
unfeigned simplicity had talked as naturally of what 
was troubling his mind, as he had to his ministerial 


brethren, said: “Why, Doc, there’s more people that 
need savin’ down there, ain’t they? Go! You ain't 


afraid of the crowd, are you? Don’t you suppose 
there’s people down there that'll make good friends— 
people that need friendin’?” 


ay then the saloon keeper told the young preacher a 

funny story that illustrated his point. But while 
both were laughing heartily, the man of the apron 
stopped—stopped very suddenly, and, laying an impul- 
sively affectionate hand on the minister’s shoulder, 
added: “Not that I won't miss you, Doc!” His voice 
was strange and broken. “I will miss you; I'll miss 
you like h—!” ‘ 

And so Dr. Williamson came to St. Louis to live his 
gospel of friendliness. To live it? Yes, I put it that 
way. Dr. Williamson’s preaching, which he thinks the 
greater part of him, is not the greater part. His 
preaching, strong as it is, is incidental. His sermons, 
powerful as they are, are a by-product. It is what 
spills out of his living gospel of friendliness that 
makes his sermons great. 

As a St. Louis editor said to me: “He has no cant— 
no more cant than a codfish.” 

He does not merely preach; he practices. He par- 
dons those whom he expects his Master to pardon. 
He loves men as, after the human fashion, a man must 
who would assume his Master's attitude toward them. 
He is without guile. He has an instinct for humanity. 
He is himself delightfully human. He enjoys the physi- 
cal pleasures; a joke, a game, a good dinner. His in- 
terest in the whole broad range of life is keen and 
quick. He has acquaintance with the rich, yet keeps 
near the common folk. His father was a shoemaker. 
The boy learned the trade. He made the shoes he wore 
to college. He has always retained a practical interest 
in the practical things of life. He knows how mortar 
is made and how bricks are laid in the wall. 
interested in how surgeons stitch wounds and how drug- 
gists compound prescriptions, and how bankers make 
money. He can sit with two of his political friends 
while they plan a campaign and understand every move 
of the game, the significance of every detail. He will 
laugh softly, mellifluously, at the pettiness of some of 
their scheming, or look askance out of the baby inno- 
cence of his big blue eyes at what seems questionable 
or wrong to him. When the plans are finally closed it 
may be taken for certain that they will be on a higher 
plane and with a nobler underlying. purpose than if the 
amiable Dr. Williamson had not been an almost silent 
member of the group 


He is 


USINESS and commercial organizations of the city, 
gathered about the banquet board to discuss the 
material problems of their interest, have a way of put- 


ting Dr. Williamson down for a speech at such times. 


And the Doctor has a way of seizing the ‘asion to 
get him innocently up and preach a sermon. He will be 
delicately tactful; he will be infinitely adaptable; but 

he will assume for the moment that the banquet board 
is his pulpit, and he will take out of the materials of the 
moment, the leavened bread and the wine of that feast, 
to make a sacramental supper for the souls of his fel- 
low diners. 

\ friend of the D tor’s has told m«e tfan ible 
occasion of this rt which is of very recent dat The 
occasion in itself w emarkabl \ great firm of 
manufacturing druggists had been holding nven- 
tion, the delegates to which were their own sales force 
and the merchants from all over the English-speaking 
world who handled their products [here were some 
three thousand of these delegates. 1 grand nclu 

ai ot this mercan 1¢ T \ nquet t 
hre lousand l ( No d l 
vas spared Eve ng rigueur ( 
sidcle Fifty head w were ight Boston 
(Why from Bostot vonders.) | d 
by the mas S ql lone 
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O THE other passengers in the 

Pullman car the pair in Sec- 

tion 7 were a prosperous busi- 
ness man of a rotund middle age, who 
was sedately absorbed in his afternoon 
papers, and a healthy youngster in his 
later ’teens, who watched the window 
fascinatedly. The man had an air of 
unworried well-being ; he read as if he 
were contented with the world and tol- 
erant of its doings, as these appeared 
in print; and when, in turning the 
paper, he glanced at the boy, he showed 
an appraising eye of interest in that 
silent young alertness that did not ir- 
ritate with questions. The boy re- 
mained oblivious. The Hudson River 
was making a moving picture of itself 
in the frame of the car window for 
his benefit—swaying and flickering as 
it unrolled on a sun-dazzled film—and 
he and the other passengers might have 
been sitting in the darkness of orches- 
tra chairs for all he saw of them. 


HE man was Walter Babbing, 

head of the famous Babbing De- 
tective Bureau. The boy was Barney 
Cook. They were supposed to be on 
their way to Philadelphia, to work on 
And Babbing was waiting to 
see how long it would take young 
Barney to remember that the road to 
Philadelphia did not lead up the west 
bank of the Hudson River. 

Hence his appraising glances. Hence, 
also, the questions that he began to 
ask, from behind his paper every now 
and then, as he turned from one news 
item to the next: “Were you ever in 
Philadelphia?” “How far have you 
been from New York?” “Where is 
Philadelphia?” “Well, in what direc- 
tion do you think it is from New 
York?” And to these queries Barney 
had to answer that he had never been 
in Philadelphia, that he had never been 
farther from New York than Coney 
Island, that he did not know where 
Philadelphia was, nor in what direction 
it lay, nor how long it would take to 
get there 
reluctantly—to the back sheet of the newspaper which 
Babbing continued to read—but he admitted it. He had 
too much respect for Babbing’s penetration to attempt 
to tell him anything but the truth. 

If he had told the whole truth he would have con- 
fessed that Philadelphia was not a city to him at all, 
but a baseball team. 

Babbing put aside his paper. You’re a real New 
Yorker,” he concluded with sarcasm. He opened his 
satchel on the seat beside him, took a book from it, and 
settled down again to read. Barney returned his eyes 
to the window, smiling doubtfully. 

He did not notice Babbing’s book. Yet he might well 
have done so. It was a curious book for a detective 
to be reading—a sort of boudoir volume .of Eliza- 
bethan poetry, bound in white vellum, elaborately tooled 
in gold leaf. 


a case. 


He admitted his ignorance 


It was called “The Queen’s Choir,” and 
the poem to which he first applied himself was in the 
middle of the book: “A Fiction:-How Cupid Made a 
Nymph Wound Herself with His Arrows.” In the last 
stanza there was a couplet that read: 


“Though mountains meet not, lovers may; 
So others do, and so do they.” 


And the first line of the couplet was heavily underscored. 
Babbing regarded that line with satisfaction before 

he went back to the blank fly leaves and 

examine page after page with leisurely particularity 

“Have you ever heard of the Catskills ?” 
“Ves, sir.” 


He passed several pages bef sre he isked 


began to 


are they?” 


B ARNEY looked out of the window as if he exp 
to see them floating down the Hudson on a Ha 


straw brick barge. “I don’t k1 ‘ie replied at la 
“I forget.” 

“They're mountains,” Babbing said. “And 
there.” 

Barney glanced furtively out of the window again, 


make sure that he had not overlooked them. He knew 
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He wanted to find a cave and crawl into it, away from all this intolerable noise and discomfort 
—a deep, dry cave, dark and still. 
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what mountains were. He had seen pictures of them 
There were none in sight. “Yes, sir,” he said. 

Babbing brushed the newspapers from the seat beside 
him and put his.satchel on the floor. “Sit over here 
and I'll tell you what I want you to do.” 


ARNEY came, eager, interested, important. He 
forgot the window as completely as if it had been 
a childish toy, and his face became grave with an elderly 
attention, large eyed 
Babbing continued to occupy himself with his book 
“We have a case against a man named Langton,” he 
said as he scrutinized and turned the pages. “William 
K. Langton. For wrecking a trust company that he was 
president of. He’s out on bail. We can’t complete our 
case against him without the evidence of the treasurer 
of the company James Whately. James 
Parkin Whately. Whately has disappeared. He’s keep- 
ing out of the way, so as to protect old Langton 
“He's engaged to Langton’s daughter, Mary 
Langton 
“T don’t think he’s guiltily involved, but we've got 
a warrant for him, on indictment, so as to hold him 


That’s why the newspapers suppose 


a young fellow 


Mary 


if we can find him 
he defaulted.” 


He paused a moment on the book. He continued, 





dryly: “The Langtons have a house on Forty-fifth 
Street. One of their servants has been on our pay roll 
r since we started on the case We've been watch 
ne the daughter to see if we could connect her with 
Whately, and find out where he is. Yesterday she dis 
ippeare We learned that she received this volume 
k post before she went, but we weren't 
( or ¢ e p mark Sh had destr yyed the wrap 
per. My theory that it came from Whately There’ 
line in it that ads like an invitati to meet him 
1 the mountair 
Her father has been a great fellow for fishing 
trout fishing We found that he owns a neck of the 
voods up here, with a trout stream—and a bungalow 
yn the mountain overlooking a place called Careyville 


And then the lightning burst in the tree top over his head 


Two of our boys have just reported 
from Careyville, that Mary Langton’s 
in that bungalow with an old woman. 
a servant who’s been in the family for 
years. ; 

“The girl drew all her money out of 
her private account before she left 
My theory is that she’s going to per- 
suade Whately to get away where we 
can't find him, and she intends to use 
the money to help him do it. We 
haven’t much time to lose. She prob- 
ably knows that we’ve been watching 
her. She won’t want to have any de- 
lay. But he knows that we haven't 
been able to get on his trail He'll 
feel more confident than she does 
And, unless she intends to go with 
him, she’ll have difficulty persuading 
him to start. Understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Barney answered. 


™ ELL, that’s our opportunity.” 
He said it as coolly as if he 
were a bird hunter watching a nest 
of young to which he knew the fright- 
ened mother would return—to be shot 
“The boys up at Careyville report 
that they can’t get near the Langton 
bungalow without rousing suspicion 
We have to be careful. We can’t cover 
the woods. Whately could travel for 
days in any one of a half dozen dif- 
ferent directions without showing him- 
self. And he knows how to do it. He 
has hunted all through these hills. If 
we're to catch him, we'll have to do it 
before either he or the girl suspects 
that we’re even looking for him up 
here. 
You've 
got to get into the Langton bungalow 
and watch her. He’s probably hiding 
somewhere here. The boys at Carey- 
ville can see the house with field glasses, 


“That’s where you come in 


and they report that no man has shown 
himself yet. He may come out at night. 
Or she may go to see him That’s what 
you've got to find out 

; “We'll arrange a system of signals, 
so that you can summon us as soon as 
you locate him. The boys are to meet 
us with an auto at Beaverton, the station this side of 
the one where passengers get out for Careyville. We'll 
arrangements with them, for your signals, so 
as to be sure they'll be practicable. And we'll take you 
in the auto up the road as far as we dare go toward 
the bungalow and drop you. We'll go on to Carey- 
ville in the machine. Then, to-morrow morning, you'll 
have to talk your way into the girl’s confidence, som 


make the 


way or other Have you brought those old clothes 
with you?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“Well, you can put them on in the auto. I'll lay 
out a story for you as soon as we see the boys. I don't 


We'll have to have 


getting lost in the woods, I suppose 


know the locality. 


something about 


We'll decide that 


later. Did you ever hear of Sir Walter Raleigh? 
Barney shook his head. “No, sir.” 
“He’s the scoundrel that started you smoking ciga- 
rettes. Here’s his picture That’s what tobacco does 


to a man.” 


He gave Barney “The Queen’s Choir,” opened at a 


picture of Raleigh wearing a corseted doublet, a fluted 
ruff, a sash that was tied on his shoulder in a puffy 
bow as big as his head, a hat with feminine feathers 
in it, and lace falls on his wrists. “Ge Barney said, 
“was he bug?” 

Babbing laughed. “Sit over there and amuse your 
self I have to go through these reports See if you 
can think : s ne way f talking irself it h 
Lan } unga 
B \RNEY inced at the book. It opened, natur lly 

at the marked page, because Mary Langton ) 
ng over t vassage, had hugged it hysterically to her 
ysom and broken the binding Barney sav 
gestion of her there The underscored line seemed 
merely silly “Though mountains meet not, lovers 
may!” Pickles! 

m all books were divided into three classes: 

hool oks, re s book nd books t id Phe 
Queen’s Choir den i rid of the ind 
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second, combining the offensiveness of both. The pic- 
tures-told no story, and, therefore, probably they were 
intended to be instructive; the binding was fit only for 
a first communion souvenir; the contents were merely 
yerse. In school he had been made to commit puems 
to memory from the pages of his reader, and he sup- 
posed that all verses were rimed to make them more 
easily remembered. He knew that they were always 
nauseatingly moral and, hence, supposed to be medici- 
nal. Out of school he would no more read them than 
he would order a drink of castor oil at a soda fountain. 


E DROPPED “The Queen’s Choir” and gave his 

mind to thoughts of the Langton bungalow. He 
was not sure what a bungalow was, but among his 
mother’s china were some cheap modern imitations of 
old willow-pattern plates in blue; and his sister had 
once told him the nursery story of the Chinese lovers 
whose history was pictured in the design; and he re- 
called the house in her story as a bungalow. Conse- 
quently he saw the Langton cottage in Prussian blue 
with scrollwork eaves and a pagoda’s finials. Conse- 
quently, also the Langton trout stream was as broad 
as the Chinese river, and in it floated a junk with a 
shed in its stern. 

He struggled vaguely with the absurdities of this fancy, 
but without succeeding in correcting them. The sight of 
the Hudson River distracted him. After a great deal 
of kaleidoscopic meditation, he arrived at nothing bet- 
ter than a picture of himself, disguised in his former 
uniform of a telegraph messenger, climbing over a 
zigzag fence of Chinese lattice to deliver a forged tele- 
gram to Mary Langton. He was neither worried nor 
unpleasantly excited by the uncertainty of his expecta- 
tion. He waited to hear Babbing’s plans and follow his 
instructions confidently. 

When they arrived at Middletown, 
“There isn’t any dining car on 


Babbing said: 
I’m going out to get 
You stay where you are.” He added, 
in explanation: “You'll have to be hungry when you 
get to Langtons’.” And Barney understood that the 
plan of campaign was being prepared and his part in 


something to eat. 


it decided on. 
He sat back in his seat and dutifully began to 


nurse his hunger. 


T WAS dark when they arrived at Beaverton and 
I came out of the heat and glare of the Pullman into 
the coolness of a mountain night and the moist gusts 
of a wind that threatened rain. They were met at the 
car steps by an operative, who took Babbing’s hand bag 
without a word and led the way to a waiting automo- 
bile—a covered touring car that throbbed with an im- 
patient engine, its lights glaring on the ruts and dust 
flurries of a macadam road. The driver was putting 
on storm curtains. “Rain 
coming, Sam?” Babbing 
asked as he passed Barney 
into the tonneau. 

“Sure’s you live, 
‘the driver answered busily 

“Good! That’ll help,” 
Babbing said. 


Chief,” 


His operative followed 


him in. The driver fastened 
down the curtains. Babbing 
drew out a little electric 
pocket lamp and flashed it 
on Barney’s suit case. “Get 
into your old clothes,” he 


ordered the boy “We'll sit 
here.” 

He gave Barney 
rear seat, with his suit case 
“Let me see your road 
map,” he said to the opera- 
tive. “This is Barney Cook 
We want to get as near as 
we can to the Langton 
bungalow—without leaving 


the main road—and_ then 
drop him out, to do the 
ping I in Carey- 
ville wit] He’s to 
give us the signal as soon 
as he locates young 
Whately. Give me the lay 
f the land, will you: 
There’s the ra 
\ few scattered drops 
began to patter on the hood 
“You'll get wet enough to 
show you've been out 
night, anyway,” he id 
Barney, and spread the may 
on his knees 
Barney was peelit ff his clothes [ can swim,” h 
volunteered pertly | don’t get cramps 
Babbing nu¢ | 1S perative with a secre elbow 
They had the eads eT vel l map “Here's 
our road now,” Babbit said. “Where doc Langton 
property ec : 
T# highyw from the Beaverton Station ran f 
five mile Wh a tilted illev t +] top of ridyue i 
rolling land x 1 had heen leared for fart 
Where the ridg: joined the shoulder of Knob Top the 





road began to wind down to the Careyville valley in 
falling turns and angles; and, at the first turn, a nar- 
rower road forked off into the woods of Knob Top to 
find the Langton bungalow, where it sat high above 
Careyville with its back to the mountain. 

At the entrance to this wood road the auto slowed 
in a sightless downpour, blinded by lightning, deafened 
by a thunder that shook the hills, struggling against a 
stampede of wind and rain that had gone wild with 
the night. A hand raised the storm curtains, the door 
opened, Barney jumped out, and the cold rain doused 
him, dripping wet, in an instant, as if buckets had been 
emptied on him. He hunched up his shoulders, pull- 
ing down his hat, and he ran for the shelter of the 
trees, crouching. A bright explosion of lightning that 
burst the sky showed a blanched world of rock and 
field in gray greens, the woods before him lashed and 
reeling, the road ankle deep in a muddy torrent. It 
was all blotted out instantly in a roar of thunder. 
When the next stab of lightning cut the darkness, the 
auto had vanished down the mountain side, and Barney 
was hidden by the woods. 


E HAD run to them as instinctively as he would 

have taken shelter in a doorway from a city down- 
pour, but it was no comfortable doorway that he found 
The rain was drumming on the leaves in a confused 
uproar, the branches were tossing, the trees creaking, 
and the water poured down on him in broken streams. 
A blaze of lightning lit up the green depths around him 
with an unearthly cold incandescence. He saw a wide 
perspective of black tree trunks, overhung with thresh- 
ing branches and fluttering leaves transparently green 
a confusion of frightened underbrush, dripping rocks, 
ferns tremulously swaying—and the ruts and stones and 
ditch gullies of a road that was arched with tree limbs 
and drenched foliage like an arbor. 

It all glowed vitreously bright for one blinking in- 
stant, and then darkness snatched it away; the thunder 
crashed and reverberated as if he were in a cave that 
split and rocked around him; a new fury of rain rushed 
through the tree tops with a hissing, pelting rage; a 
wet leaf slapped him smartly across his cheek and ear. 
He started and struck at it, and shook it from his 
fingers and stood trembling. 

There was no slum or dive in New York City where 
Barney would have been afraid, for there was no human 
being, from the policeman on the beat to the gangster 














In their horrified silence he rested weakly, his head swim- 
ming in pain. Somewhere he heard a muffled 
thumping. That was her heart 
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the Central Park menagerie.” 


Babbing and the men in the auto had torn the band 
from his hat and stained the light felt with spots of 
oil, artistically. They had pried the heel off one of 
his shoes and split the other at..:he bend of the toe. 
They had broken apart a pair of hanucuffs, snapped one 
on his left wrist, and fastened his shirt cuff over it 
to conceal it and its dangling chain links. As a further 
disguise of guilt, they had made a sling for his left 
arm out of a handkerchief, and buttoned his coat over 
the bandage. And all the time that they had been thus 
making him up as a fugitive from justice, they had been 
coaching him in the story that he was to tell in the 
Langton bungalow when he should come upon it in the 
morning after a night spent in the woods. 


“Gather all the mud and scratches you can now,” 
Babbing counseled finally. “And don’t forget to be 
hungry. I don’t suppose you'll be able to look thirsty 
if this storm keeps up. Go ahead.” 


ARNEY had gone ahead, his mind fixed on the 

moment of his arrival at Langton’s door. He had 
overlooked the interval that must elapse. And when 
the touch of the wet leaf startled him, he was standing 
shivering in the mud and water, facing the impossible 
prospect of a whole night spent in this storm-mad 
wilderness. 

He began to move forward nervously up the road, 
with a vague idea that he might find some sort of 
shelter; but the darkness was so intimidating that, after 
a few hesitating steps, he stopped again and waited for 
the lightning. It showed him the road rising before 
him in a long, uneven slant. He began to hurry, trip- 
ping over stones and floundering into ruts and puddles. 

In the black tumult of the rain the woods seemed to 
be rushing past on both sides of him; they halted with 
the lightning, cowering; but when the darkness and 
the thunder leaped on them, they started off again in 
a panic, 

Soon the panic was in Barney’s legs. He had forgot- 
ten the loss of his boot heel, and the road seemed to 
rock under his uneven steps. A tree fell with a split- 
ting crash of branches somewhere near him, and he 
His heart stampeded him. He ran 
blindly, fell on his elbows, scrambled up and stumbled 
into some bushes, and fought his way through them. 
An arm caught him across the chest and held him: 
and when the lightning flared again he found him- 
self struggling with a sapling crazily. 


leaped to escape it. 


He clung to it, 
out of breath and bareheaded, with the rain trickling 
down the mud on his face 


E STAYED there till he had regained control of 
himself. He found his hat. He fumbled his way 
back to the road and began to move up it again. He 
was careful, deliberate, apparently composed. But his 
nerve was gone, and he 
knew it. He knew that he 
had to be cautious with 
himself. He was trem- 
bling internally, and his 
legs jerked. The lightning 
and the thunder struck and 
vibrated in him as if he had 





been jarred loose inside. 
He had to stifle an impulse 
lifting him to yell and run 
back, with the wind, a part 
of the uproar, blown along 
with the rain 

The lightning disclosed a 
tall hemlock by the road- 
side, with branches like 
great fronds that looked as 
if they 


ter him 
He felt his way to it through 


would she 





the brush in the ditch, and 
stood there, hestitating. Its 
trunk was wet, its roots in 
moss; and, al- 
though he was already as 


a sodden 


wet as the moss was, he 
goose-fleshed at the thought 
of sitting down in it He 
wondered what he was 
going to d He wanted to 
find a ca and crawl into 
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= HE boat—or I kill!” 
Brabson rubbed his elbow ruefully. The yel- 
low devil with the creese was overworking the 
realism. Brabson had paid Dunga Dhu to fire him off 
the lugger at Bungawan, but he had not paid for a 
massacre. So he tipped Dunga gently overboard and 
glanced at the beach. The man ashore was Governor 
Kelly, right enough. And the Governor had seen the 
fight. Which was what Brabson intended. He had 
come all the way down the Archipelago to meet the 
Governor of Bungawan, and he did not want Kelly to 
know that the meeting was premeditated. 

“I’ve left another dollar for the swim,” muttered 
Brabson as Dunga came aboard again. “Now pike for 
Panalay.” 

The sail went up as Brabson hurried his valise into 
the canoe that floated beside the lugger. It was an out- 
rigger and full of nut-brown barbarians with mops of 
black hair; but they were unarmed and smiling, and 
they took him ashore upon a big wave that broke 
into soapsuds upon a white beach backed by 
palms and jungle. 

Brabson shook his fist seaward and then turned to 
note the effect upon the man on the beach. They 
shook hands solemnly, and Kelly frowned. 

“Have a fight with the skipper? They’re a bad lot,” 
he observed, with sympathy. 

“He was a rascal,” returned Brabson, nodding. “He 
said I was getting off at the wrong island and that this 
wasn’t Panalay!” 

The Governor stared. 

“It ain’t!” he ejaculated. “If you’re looking for 
Panalay, you’ve dropped off at the wrong island. Yours 
is over the horizon, and three hundred miles away.” 

Brabson’s surprise was a remarkable imitation. 

“Tt can’t be true. I paid him to be dropped at Pana- 
lay. I suppose it was my fault.” He groaned. “If it’s 
true, I’m ruined. The monsoon turns next week, and 
’ll never get away. Where am I, anyhow?” 

“You’re on Bungawan, South Philippines,” replied 
Kelly, eying the valise with interest. “I’m Governor 
Kelly. You’re stuck, all right. You’re booked for 
three months with me until the monsoon changes. You 
won’t regret it. ? 


coco 


519 


3ut what did you say your name was: 


donna told him, and kept certain items of impor- 
tance to himself. Beyond the reef wabbled the dirty 
triangular sail of the lugger, scudding west in a choppy 
sea. Under the sail was Dunga Dhu—the only man 
south of Manila who knew he was Brabson and that 
he had been sent down to investigate the administration 
of Kelly. He would have to lie a little and bluff more; 
but the game was worth the playing. 

So he let Kelly take him away from the brown men, 
away to the bungalow of the Governor on the edge 
of the jungle. It was a rambling affair with a thatched 
roof, under which a python crackled lazily after the 
rats. A tattered American flag draped the doorway 
of the front room. This was the Governor’s office, 
and behind a calico curtain was the Governor’s bed- 
room. Beyond was another bedroom and the kitchen 

They talked till evening. Then Kelly clapped his 
hands, and a native came in with tobacco and a brazier 
of charcoal, and tiptoed out again with a salaam to 
Kelly and a deeper obeisance to the new arrival 

“T wonder who he thinks I am?” observed Brabson, 
smiling 
“T’'ll tell you in the. morning,” said Kelly queerly 
You don’t speak the lingo, I suppose? It’s Moro, with 
I’m afraid I'll have 


a dash of local color. 
for a while.” 

Brabson assented cheerfully and grinned behind his 
cheroot. If Kelly knew! 

“T’ll give you my bed,” remarked Kelly after the last 


to interpret 
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game of cribbage. “I’ve got business with the Dato 
The snake’s tame. If he falls out of the 1 
anything, just clap for the punkah boy. You needn't 
hurry in the morning. Good night.” 

Brabson turned in. The spice breezes blew in from 
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By 


Celebes and out again toward China. 
lugger was beating upcoast on the black sea under the 
stars, and it would be three months again before an- 


Dunga Dhu’s 


other hull scraped over the reef. Brabson chuckled 
dreamily and fell asleep. 

And morning came, as mornings do in the East, 
with a quick dawn and a blistering sun. The punkah 
boy laid breakfast under a nipa tree, and, after the 
bananas, Brabson went out to find Kelly. He had been 
hearing the Governor for ten minutes. He found him 
under the thatched roof of the Town Hall making an 
oration to the populace. It was a large audience—for 
Bungawan—and there were few absentees. Even the 
punkah boy had followed him and was gazing with awe 
at the lodge button upon his coat. 


ELLY welcomed him with a new air of humility, 

and motioned him into a chair. Moro is Philippine 
Arabic, and Brabson had been many years in the East. 
So he listened to Kelly. If Kelly had known that Brab- 
son understood him, he would have sat down quicker 
and said less. 

Kelly finished, and the headmen nodded approval and 
came forward and faced Brabson expectantly. 

“You needn’t shake the dirtiest hands,’ explained 
Kelly. “Just touch their fingers and bow. It’s a cus- 
tom here for the Governor to shake hands with the 
native dignitaries.” 

“But I’m not the Governor!” 
pretended amazement. 

“You are—you’ve got to be!” replied Kelly with visi- 


returned Brabson in 
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ble trepidation. “I—I told ’em you’ve come to take my 
place. It won’t make any difference. I'll do all the 
work and you can have all the glory.” 

Brabson stared at him. 

“But you're the Governor yourself. 
sider. I don’t comprehend the game.” 

“It’s a game, of course—but it’s big and on the level,” 
explained Kelly rapidly. “You see, they put me down 
here on the jumping-off place of the Philippines to 
govern Bungawan. I haven’t been bothered since. And 
I’m a good boss but a blamed poor governor. I’m apt 
to forget details. I’ve kept things straight, and you 
won't find a dollar missing in the treasury.” 

“Then why do you need me?” asked Brabson quickly. 

“Because I’m in bad. I ain’t a big enough man, phys- 
ically, to overawe the natives,” admitted Kelly soberly. 
“T’ve got a big scheme started to benefit the island, but 
I ain’t a big enough man to run it alone. I’d only 
start a riot. That’s why I want you to impersonate me.” 

“All right,” said Brabson without a quiver; “I'll take 
the job. Bring on the native politicians.” 

“T’ve called another palaver for to-night,’ observed 
Kelly after the durbar had adjourned. 
innovations to propose. Meanwhile, you’ve ordered a 
holiday. There’s nothing that will loosen the soul of 
a native like a pig feast. You've paid for the pigs.” 

They spent the afternoon in the cool of the Gov- 
ernor’s office. Kelly explained details, and Brabson 
smoked and listened. Whenever a headman entered, 
which was often, Brabson would bow to the salaam 
and Kelly would interpret. 

“IT guess you've grasped the scheme,” Kelly remarked 
at sundown. “It’s Government ownership of private 
wealth. There’s untold wealth in Bungawan—and un- 
told waste. There ain’t a native but what's got a pearl 
necklace and a heap of copra—besides the money. It’s 
a paradise of naked capitalists. Nobody works. Yet 
they ain’t happy. They pick a living off the trees—and 
then stay awake nights because the barbarian next door 
has found a bigger pearl or something.” 

“T see—it’s unearned increment,” said Brabson, nod- 
ding. “But what do you propose to do about it?” 


I’m only an out- 


“We'll have some 


ELLY’S face reddened with enthusiasm. 

“We'll take away the wealth and leave ’em happi- 
ness,” he replied. “We won't let them keep even a dol- 
lar or a pearl.” 

“And then?” 
“It'll all go into the treasury. Some day they'll want 
Under a gayly decorated booth 
that was one of many along 
the beach stood a crowd of 
gayly decorated natives, and Samale was in the middle 
of the crowd enjoying himself throwing baseballs 
at gayly decorated rows of wooden dolls 
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schools. And there may be a famine year. Most any- 
thing could happen over here. With a good fat treas- 
ury to fall back upon, Bungawan would be the happiest 
place on the map!” 


ELLY was right—the game was big. Loot—and a 

getaway! Brabson stared at nothing in particular 
and deliberated. Kelly was “wanted” at Manila. He had 
forgotten to send up an accounting of his administra- 
tion; in fact, Manila had not heard from Kelly in two 
years. So Brabson had been sent to investigate. The 
jnvestigation was progressing. Brabson smiled. It was 
too good a scheme to spoil. He would let the Governor 
go ahead. In ninety days, no less, there would be a 
gunboat inside the reef—a gunboat with a guardroom. 
And there would be no chance of a getaway unless 
Dunga Dhu came back with the lugger. So Kelly could 
work out his destiny as he pleased. 

“T see. It’s a wonderful game,” said Brabson with 
sincerity. 

It was at the evening palaver, however, that Brabson 
realized his responsibility. It was a state affair, and 
nobody came but the headmen. Eleven of them there 
were, and they sat in a row in front of the Governor’s 
desk in the Governor’s bungalow. And Brabson played 
the “Governor.” 

“You see the old one with the grouch,” whispered 
Kelly, pointing to a shriveled Moro who looked a 
hundred, and good for twenty more. “He’s the ex- 
Dato, Samale. You've had him fired. We're going 
to elect a new one, and you needn’t ‘be surprised if 


Samale gets his job back. He was a good Dato, 
anyhow.” 
Brabson sat and listened inscrutably while Kelly 


talked with the headmen about bringing Bungawan into 
line with civilization. A new Governor wanted new 
reforms. Finally he called for the election for Dato. 

‘Tt is the will of the Governor,” imparted Kelly 
smoothly, “that the man who gets the votes will be 
Dato for three years, with a badge and a red shirt, 
and the privilege of keeping his hat on when he meets 
the Governor. A vote will cost five dollars. Are there 
any candidates?” 

Eleven headmen rose silently, including Samale, and 
the clink of money came from the ash receiver upon 
Brabson’s desk. They voted, and Kelly grinned. “You've 
all voted for yourselves. We need one Dato—not 
eleven. You'll have to pay and vote again.” Which 
the eleven did—four times—and with the same result. 

It was after the seventh ballot that Samale stam- 
peded the convention. 

“Samale was Dato of Bungawan when your fathers 
were naked boys,” he quavered to the row of breech- 
clouts beside him. “He will be Dato now.” He drew 
a pouch of buffalo hide from his girdle and threw it 
upon the desk. “Here are six hundred dollars. It is 
worth the honor. Let him who has as many swords 
behind him vote for himself again.” 

“Is the choice unanimous?” queried Kelly after the 
silence. 

It was; and nobody got his money back. 


UT Samale, to his disgust, was not to have a monop- 
oly of native politics. Bungawan had grown, Kelly 
explained. Policemen were needed to preserve order 
on the island, and there would have to be a Board of 
Works to act with Samale and the Governor in the 
new plan of reform. Luckily, there were enough jobs 
to go around, and they were all voted for, for a con- 
sideration, and nobody drew a blank. At least, nobody 
but Kelly. Then the official staff went out to the pig feast. 
The weeks rained by, and it was during the last half 
of the monsoon that the island treasury overflowed 
from Brabson’s desk into a kerosene tin and a waste- 
basket. For Kelly’s schemes were working. When a 
native is fighting mad to pay ten dollars, Mexican, a 
month for the fun of keeping nine street lamps alight, 
and as much for the privilege of licensing cockfights 
in his own particular village, there is profit in govern- 
ment. These were but two of thirty plans for public 
ownership of private wealth, and they all worked. 

For instance, Brabson took a walk one morning along 
the beach. It was one of the few calm mornings that 
happen in the season when the winds whip the coco 
leaves into tatters, and all Bungawan had forsaken the 
nipa-thatched huts for a holiday outdoors. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

Under a gayly decorated booth that was one of 
many along the beach stood a crowd of gayly decorated 
natives, and Samale was in the middle of the crowd 
enjoying himself. He was throwing baseballs at gayly 
decorated rows of wooden dolls. It was an expensive 
Pastime, for there was a sign at the counter which read 
in Moro: “Six Balls for a Dollar. No Trust. Get Back 
at the Devil. If You Hit Three in Succession, Your 
Sins Are Forgiven, and You Get Your Money Back.” 
Brabscn knew Eastern theology. Samale was getting 
square in a cheap way with the gods of Bungawan 


| i SEEMED like a miniature Coney Island. 
were a homemade 


There 
merry-go-round whirled by a 
wooden pole tied to a water buffalo, and a “donkey ride” 
and a fortune teller. There was even a bamboo slide, 
down which throngs of shrieking Bungawanners slid 
into the surf. 

“What next?” asked Brabson, grinning, when he re- 
turned to th bungalow. 


Kelly sighed. 

“What we need most is a scenic railroad and a 
moving-picture show. But I’m afraid we'll have to 
compromise with a baseball park,” he remarked gloom- 
ily. “They'll be broke soon—and just as happy after- 
ward. They’re human, and like New Yorkers. If it 
wasn’t for summer excursions and Coney Island, there’d 
be a new set of statesmen in the yellow building oppo- 
site the bridge with every election.” 

Brabson winced. He was a New Yorker himself. 
Moreover, he was assisting in a game of loot that had 
Tammany beaten forty ways for audacity. Then he 
smiled. He would let Kelly play out the game. 

It was the day after the soda-water monopoly was 
instituted that Samale entered the Governor’s office and 
laid an inlaid box of mother-of-pearl upon the desk. 
Brabson bowed, and Samale salaamed with dignity. He 
was about to walk out when Kelly stopped him. 

“Blamed if he wasn’t going without a receipt!” 
chuckled Kelly in an aside. 

“A receipt for what?” asked Brabson, opening the box. 


T WAS half full of pearls. 

“I thought I warned you about the bank,” replied 
Kelly with surprise. “I started one in your name. 
We've taken in over nine thousand in cash already, 
and a berry basket full of pearls. We've got a savings 
department and a safe-deposit vault, and if the mon- 
soon gives us time enough we'll start a corner on the 
copra crop.” 

“T see—and yet I don't,” replied Brabson, puzzled. 
“Suppose they draw out the deposits?” 

“They won’t. They’ve got to give six months’ notice. 
And by that time the next pearl crop will be gathered, 
and they'll forget about the deposits.” 

Kelly stopped and gazed queerly at his companion. 
Then he went on. 

“T never thought they’d fall for it,’ he continued. 
“They wouldn’t before you came. That’s why I used 
you for a figurehead. It’s funny. You don’t under- 
stand the lingo—but you’ve got ’em mesmerized. They’re 
broke, and yet they don’t complain. I’m glad you came.” 

Brabson nodded absently. 

Was it possible that Kelly had no suspicion of the 
truth? For of late Brabson had not been idle. He 
had had a palaver with the headmen for an hour the 
night before, and his pleading alone had lulled the un- 
easiness of Bungawan that all was not right with the 
Government. He had persuaded Samale to let Kelly 
alone until the gunboat came. Then the gunboat would 
take care of Kelly, and he would see that the loot was 
restored to the people. Meanwhile, he would be work- 
ing up a good case against the Governor. 

Anyhow, Kelly was right on one point. Bungawan 
went “broke’—yet Bungawan was happy. To be sure, 
Kelly helped by making the merry-go-round and the 
bamboo slide free institutions; and there was a Gov- 
ernment pig feast twice every week until the monsoon 
turned and the pearl season began. ‘This stopped the 
discontent. 

With the. changing of the monsoon came a change 
in Kelly. 

“You're not looking well,” said Brabson wickedly one 
morning 

“There’s a reason,” replied Kelly sourly, looking sea- 
ward. His tone altered strangely. “I’ve just heard of 
a native in the jungle who hasn’t paid his hut tax. I’m 
going after him.” 

Brabson gazed nonchalantly seaward. On the hori- 
zon was a tiny thread of black smoke, and nearer was 
a dab of dirty white against the back- 
ground of the sea. The gunboat was 
coming—and so was Dunga Dhu! 

“You'll come along, of course,” con 
tinued Kelly. 

“Of course,” returned Brabson, nod- 
ding. 

Kelly went for his hat, while Brab- 
son tiptoed toward his desk. His valise 
was under it, and into it he packed the 


loot of Bungawan. He grinned as he 
locked the valise within the desk. Then 
Kelly stood behind him. 

“We'll be back before sundown. You 


needn’t lock the office,” said Kelly evenly. 
But Brabson locked the door. 


HEY were not back by sundown. 
At noon the next day they were 
still searching for the native who had 
not paid his hut tax. By one o’clock 
they had tramped through another mile 
of trackless jungle and without result. 
Brabson was tired and hot. He knew 
that there was no hut in the jungle. He 
knew the game. Kelly wanted to lose 
him and then get off with the loot. So 
he stuck close behind him. He would 
keep Kelly inland until the gunboat was 
safe over the reef. 
ing Dunga Dhu 
Suddenly Kelly laughed 
“Are you tired?” he queried with a 


There was no trust- 


chuckle 
“Oh, no,” replied Brabson smoothly. 
“You are. And you're twelve miles 


from anywhere—and lost besides,” re 


sponded Kelly, showing no heat. “That’s why I brought 
you into the jungle—to lose you!” 

“Why?” observed Brabson, facing the crisis. 

“T’ve been finding out things,” explained Kelly, facing 
him. “You didn’t want to go-to Panalay—you wanted 
to come here. And you can speak Bungawanese. And 
you thought I was a crook. Well, I’m not!” he finished, 
looking Brabson in the eyes. 

“You're not?” responded Brabson mechanically. 


““1’M NOT! I’m on the level. What I took from the 

natives I intended to give back. They need hos- 
pitals and schools and a fund fora famine year. They’re 
children—and they don’t know a dollar from a stone. 
So I thought I’d help them.” 

“T see,” said Brabson weakly. 
moment. 

“And then you came with your yarn of Panalay,” 
continued Kelly in a scorching monotone. “You looked 
like an honest man—they’re scarce in the Philippines— 
and I trusted you. But I’ve found you out!” 

“Well?” suggested Brabson. He meant to explain 
and then apologize. 

“You’re even crookeder than you thought I was,” 
snapped Kelly. “You've lied from the beginning. You're 
just a grafter. You thought you’d grab the money and 
the pearls and make a getaway with Dunga Dhu. But 
you’re mistaken. There’s a gunboat steaming over the 
reef, and you'll stay to meet it. I’m going with Dunga 
Dhu myself. Good-by !” 

Brabson stumbled after the Governor, but the Gov- 

(Coneluded on page 88) 


He really did for a 
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HUMBLE OPINIONS 
of a FLATFOOT 


A Bluejacket’s Views of the System 
Which Prevails in Our Navy 


Il — Signaling, Inspection, Coaling 


This is the second article of a series consisting of letters 
written by a sailor aboard one of the battleships 
to an author whose books he admires 


Sketches Made at Sea with the Fleet 
By HENRY REUTERDAHL 


“LAYMAN?” thinks of the U. S. N. in terms of 
cruisers bound for the 


, 


big guns, “sky-hooting’ 
Southern Cross, and such things—well, it is too 
bad, but the life here gets to be taken about as much 
for granted as life in a dry-goods store, except for one 
thing—cold winds. Although I never have regretted 
my enlistment a minute, 
r omen still this outfit disap- 
pointed me—I _ thought 
it would be three times 
as hard as it turned out 
to be. I was sick of 
living on the basis of 
personality, and hoped 
the navy would center 
things in the back of my 
brains. Of course, some- 
times here I manage to 
get into the swift current 
of physical .uction and 
give my fancy notions a 
rest. 

I guess a good many 
of my shots go wild, but 
you get one on this point, 
don’t you—that disloca- 
tion with outside hap- 
penings that comes from stewing up a lot of personal 
notions? When I get paid off from the navy, I think 
I will ship on a windjammer and see how that works. 

The signaling was a gift of God, but now I know 
that cold. I am going to make a center rush at navi- 
gation, and think the chilly mathematics of it 
will do me good. Shore liberty won’t do—I 
have given it repeated trials, but it is thin 
stuff. 

Well, I am content to be cut off from fur- 
ther experiments for my four-year hitch. 
One fine thing about this life: it guarantees 
a certain physical vigor. There is nothing 
so bad as being too comfortable. Comfort 
is a killer of brain and body, and we get very 
little of that. The old Roman “Virtus” was 
a fine thing, founded on an idea that if the 
heart action was right and the spine strong, 
a man was on the way toward playing a 
manly part 








An instrument of higher 
optics, the stadimeter 


WAS brought up with the idea that any 

rough living wasn’t respectable. I tried 
working in a tank factory once and came 
home with black machine oil daubed all over 
my face where I had wiped off sweat I 
lost all my respectability coming home that 
way in the street cars. The “works”. were 
located outside the city limits, and had no 
wash room 

Now, that was a good job, and I knew 
well enough then as now it was just what 


Qo? 
aa 


I needed. I wasn’t man enough then to stand by my 
convictions—soft living assuredly spoils the “Virtus.” 
I have been in the navy now eighteen months and would 
like to see anyone tell me what I was to do or not to 
do, so I guess the navy is pretty good stuff for nour- 
ishing “Virtus.” 

I am for war not becoming obsolete for this reason— 
war smashes up the settled condition of things and 
forces an athletic readjustment. When I go ashore 
and see these dirty cities and contentment with ill health 
and moving-picture shows, I feel that the sun ought to 
rise to light up some better, more dramatic scenes 
than penny commercialisms—pool parlors, summer 
resorts, and girls and women setting the whole man- 
ner of living. Men growing old with no adventurous 
experiences to cast a little glamour on them, nothing 
interesting for them to tell the new generation! Are 
we going to let black ants and red ants shame us with 
their daring. I consider that the Napoleonic wars 
would have been an awful loss if we never could have 
heard of all those great situations. No one of the 
civilized world but has imagination quickened by the 
mere reading about them. And all that daring and 
aggressiveness must have toned up all the young 
men of Europe of that day. When there is no war, 
people read all the details of some murder done by 
some feeble-minded person—wouldn’t it be better to 
have some great war for a subject? If life was so 
valuable, me for making life as safe as a sanatorium, 
with all the seeds taken out of the grapes. Anybody 
who isn’t prejudiced by instinct can see that living is 
best relished when it is risked. 


OW, about the navy as a profession—it would 

be unthinkable to me as a life work. As an ex- 
perience for four years it is O. K., but to choose 
these precise conditions for a life environment is simply 
silly. That is, in these piping times of peace. War 
would turn the whole thing into a game of some 
spirit. In time of peace, the enlisted man has the 
best of it at that—the rough-and-tumble end of it that 
calls for some spunk. We have had funny things 
happen in Cuba. An officer—an ensign—beat it just 
like a “gob.” He sent a telegram back that he had 
resigned. He was the most sulphitic officer aboard. 





Some divisions had artillery work 


Night target prac- 
tice off Cape Cruz, 
in Cuba 


EAR BLANK—We have been having admiral’s in- 
spection this week, down here in Guantanamo Bay, 


and the ship had to be “all dolled up.’ When the work 


was done, and we “stood by” for the official visit, the 


ship looked fine. Of course, cleanliness is a large per 
cent, but besides this, the equipment must be in good 
working order, and the crew ready for any drill on the 
calendar. Then, too, each member of the crew must 
have his hair cut “regulation,” be in perfect uniform, 
and have a bag of clothes up to a complete outfit, and 
be all clean, his hammock must be clean, and his ditty- 
box scraped and freshly shellacked. 

You should have seen the clotheslines a few days 
before the inspection. As the officers say, a clothes- 
line full of clothes is a sign of efficiency. Well, there 
were bunches of efficiency, the past week. I know for 
myself that I scrubbed until every stitch in my bag 
was clean. 

There are two ways of scrubbing clothes. One way 
is to take your bucket down on the fo’castle. The deck 
is wet down to keep it free from soap spots. Then you 
lay your clothes out on the deck, and take a “ki-yi” (a 
hand scrubbing brush), and go to it. Well, this is a 
good energetic way, but I prefer to scrub after supper, 
get a ditty-box to sit on, and scrub on the bridge deck, 
outside the storm center of “efficiency.” I scrub with 
my hands, not laying the clothes out on the deck, and 
get them just as clean. You see, by scrubbing this way, 
and with the aid of a chew of ship’s plug, washing 
clothes becomes very philosophical work—no_ Irish 
washwoman’s stunt of sweaty energy. The cool of the 
evening, and a nice snow-white uniform for the next 
morning—I feel like a man when I put on everything 
clean, from socks to white hat, and all scrubbed by 
myself the night before! 

There are two kinds of soap we can use—paymasters’ 
“salt-water soap” and soap sold in the canteen 
Salt-water soap is not true to its name. Who ever 
heard of scrubbing clothes in salt water? The fact 1s, 
we are allowed half a bucket of fresh water twice a 
day, and must make this do for washing ourselves and 
our clothes. The water evaporators don’t supply more 
If some one has run off with your bucket, you are out 
of luck, unless you borrow somebody else’s. 

Well, salt-water soap is drawn from “Small Stores” 

this is the paymaster’s issuing room, where 
we draw clothes—the price being taken out 


of our next monthly money. (The only other 
luxury that can be obtained on credit this 
way is ship’s tobacco, coming in one-pound 
plugs, hard as a rock, forty cents a p yund. ) 
But this soap doesn’t make as good lather 
| 


as the other, so, unless a fellow is broke, he 


generally buys it from the canteen 


yw the clothes are scrubbed we rinst 
them : nm tin 


under a salt-water hose, o1 


fo’castle. Salt water makes clothes whiter. 

[Then they must be dried. There art 
clotheslines hoisted up every night, and 
lowered by signal from the flagship, gener 


ally at I P M., SO they get the benefit 


morning sun. The signal hoisted is 
ternational code flags, F.E.Z., meaning “1 ™ 
lown, scrub and wash clothes.” 

I don’t hang my clothes on the 
ason is that I am so often on wa 
the bridge when the line comes down, 
[ am not right on hand, one of tw 
will happen—either some shipmate will ap- 
propriate them, regardless of my stencil! on 
them—or, worse, the Jimmy Legs (master-al- 
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arms) will get them and put them in the “lucky bag,” 
where confiscated articles are kept. Maybe I might get 
them out of there, but my name is on them and down I 
go for extra duty for having clothes in the “lucky bag.” 


O, instead of putting clothes on the line, I dry them 

on a dope hatch. This is any hatch that allows for 
the escape of warm air from the engine room. My 
favorite place is the evaporator-room hatch. I have 
dried clothes in this in less than an hour, sometimes, 
when the heat was good. When under way the steering 
engine room is good—there are such big blowers there. 
But the evaporator-room hatch is best, because I can keep 
a weather eye on them from the bridge—otherwise they 
are likely to be snatched up to heaven like Romulus. 
Of course, if some master-at-arms gets wise, I will 
“so down for a shoot” for “hanging clothes in an un- 
authorized place.” 

If it wasn’t such a nuisance I would use the line, 
because warm air never gets clothes white like ex- 
posure to sunlight. 

Well, at admiral’s inspection we had rescue-party 
drill, fire drill, with the fire in the paint locker, collision 
drill, with the hole fifteen feet below the water’s edge 
on the starboard side of the quarter-deck. At fire 
quarters I am a “smotherer” and arm myself with a 
hammock, mattress, and blankets. At collision drill I 
am on the collision mat, a big, thrummed ‘mat that is 
lowered over the side to stop the leak. Some divisions 
had artillery work, hammock inspection, bag inspection, 
and so on. Then the whole ship had abandon-ship drill. 
I provide two signal rockets, and go in the second 
cutter. Everyone provides provisions or something, and 
has a station in some boat. It wasn’t many minutes 
before all boats were provisioned, manned, and clear 
of the ship. We rowed round the Minnesota, then came 
alongside the gangway, and the boats were inspected 
for equipment. 

Well, the inspection is over, and things will be 
quieter for a while. This past week the ship was what 
is technically called a “madhouse.” 


THE BUSINESS OF SIGNALING 


EAR BLANK—I must effuse a little about this 
middle-of-May weather here at Rockland, Me., 
to-day. It is not put on at all. I feel every bit of it— 
we have stood so much fog and wet and cold since we 
came North. My idea of Paradise is the ship’s head 
turned toward Cuba—we had it bad after leaving the 
South. Provincetown was such a nightmare of fog that 
the fog bell is ringing in my head yet. And here it is as 
clear as crystal and a fine breeze racing from the North, 
fragrant of pine woods. It is not difficult to arrange a 
land breeze here, seeing we are surrounded by land. It 
is a river’s mouth, but it is a sort of bay, pretty islands 
and capes heavily wooded, and blue, humpy mountains. 
The shore makes me think of Canada’s little farms 
scooped out of the forests, such a black look-to the 
landscape, and the keen air. Canada is a man’s country. 
There are delightful days in the navy. I couldn't 
be happier than I am sometimes, when the sun is shin- 
ing and a fine breeze blowing, to walk the decks and 
smoke a cigar and hear the band playing. Our “back 
yard” is full of sea gulls always having an athletic 
meet, with real food as the prize. 

We come up here to standardize our propellers. 
There is an exact course laid out. The Minnesota is 
on the course now racing back and forth trailing a long 
streamer of smoke. We go for our trials to-morrow. 

We coaled yesterday. “Finished coaling at six 
thirty-five. Coal taken on board last hour fifty-seven 
and six-tenth tons. Total received four hundred and 
eighty-eight and five-tenth tons. 29 words 4 O. R.” 
I sent this signal to the flagship from up the mast. The 
gigantic collier Cyclops was alongside us and a signal 
couldn’t be seen from the bridge. Well, we are all 
cleaned up and shipshape now. We scrubbed our 
bridge gratings this morning, and any trace of coal 
would be hard to find. 

Coaling is bad enough, but the worst part of it is the 
cleaning up afterward. Torrents of salt water out of 
the deck houses make some headway against the mess 
Then deck scrubbers, lye water, sand, holystones, and 
paintwork rags get after it. But these battle 
wagons have another way out of it. After 
water, soap, and scrubbing have done their 
best, the word is passed, “All hands paint 
ship,” and soon we look like a gentleman again. 
Yesterday we scrubbed all the morning, then 
painted all the afternoon. I had to knock off 
painting to go on watch at 4 p. mM. I wasn't 
Sorry, after standing on nothing to paint the 
outside of the bridge screen. 


M* FRIEND Frederick the Great said man 
_~ Was by nature more fitted to be a pos 
tilion than a philosopher. I think a lot of 
people are unfortunate never to have a chance 
to scrub down the decks. 
measly 


There is such a 
, rigidness to the social system. If a 
fellow in good circumstances wakes up some 
4. M. with his arms feeling strong, just like 
Swinging a shovel out in the fresh air, his 
chances for doing it are slim. And why? In 
Stevenson’s “Wreckers,” it tells about a re- 
mittance man that got sick of his remittance 
Same and went out to the wilds and worked 
at building a railroad. This was in Australia. 


When he came back to his old pals, I remember one of 
them was still there in the park reading “The Dead 
Bird.” I swear myself blue in the face that if ever I 
feel like digging dirt or wheeling brick out I go to do it. 
We have a pianola on board now for the crew. Our 
library of rolls isn’t much, but suits me all right. 
We don’t get any liberty in this place. The 


and our living quarters—“the gun deck”—was flooded. 
Ours is a big ship, but walking was some acrobatic 
stunt. Then some.torpedo-boat destroyers were re- 
ported lost, and we went on a wild-goose chase to hunt 
for them with all kinds of extra lookouts, searchlight 
signals and extra watches. But they were safe and 
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nal business is. Who ever heard of such a 
thing—to earn your beans by staying up in the 
sun and wind. reading flag hoists and sema- 
phore messages—flags and telescopes for tools 
—dirty cities far in the distance, and the fine 
sea air and sea views always present. I am 
in charge of a watch which insures keen in- 
terest. If this isn’t better than a dusty office, 
I will eat my shirt. And always a jolly bunch - 
of fellows, not a grouchy, successful man 
within gunshot. I prefer fog to fogies. 


b  F pceren signaling is no pipe dream, but it is 
a great game. If you could be on the 
bridge for one of our busy hours you would 
say it was as keen a game as any game on the 
market. The game is to win out against natu- 
ral dullness, and get everything accurate, and 
at the same time disposing of everything on 
the jump. If a ship makes a delay, the flag- 
ship “bawls her ‘out.” And all signals are 
recorded as they are received and the records 
sent to the flagship. All mistakes come back. 

We have a new draft of rookies aboard. 
Awful boyish looking—you can spot them a 
mile off. But they are not treated badly, and 
they will soon get broken in. A “rookie” is 
called a “boot,” because he wears boots in- 


You don’t know what a fine thing the sig- \. 
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stead of going barefooted when we wash down. 
And he always says stairs for ladder and pail 
for bucket. And he “sirs,” out of nervousness, 
to almost anybody. If he is pretty they make him a 
messenger or signal boy. Between you and me, I was 
made a signal boy from decidedly different reasons. 
They are never much good on the bridge—the old boys 
handle the business. 

I know a fellow here who is going into chicken farm- 
ing when he gets paid off. He says he is going to build 
his own house. He is a boatswain’s mate, and on the 
side a great reader of Elbert Hubbard. The reading 
matter on a ship is inclusive of anything—one fellow 
takes the Theosophical Path. 


GETTING COAL ABOARD 


EAR BLANK—We have had a strenuous time the 

last two weeks. I am not tired, but dull. Last 
night was the only good night’s sleep I have had since 
we left Philly. The night before last, by reason of an 
extra watch, I managed to get only three hours’ sleep, 
and that with a flag spread out for a hammock to make 
the iron deck of the bridge appear softer. We coaled 
ship Friday, and the ship was too dirty to bother get- 
ting out a hammock. While we were at sea we had 
every drill on the calendar, but it has been nothing but 
work for the last few days, scrubbing bags and ham- 
mocks and everything else, so as to present a decent 
appearance when we join the fleet. 

We dropped anchor Friday morning here in Guanta- 
namo Bay. As soon as we arrived we started to coal, 
and took on a thousand tons by 6 P. M. 

Well, after the manner of travelers, shall I tell you 
that I saw two real live waterspouts, a lot of flying fish, 
and all that sort of junk? 

Or shall I tell you that our first week out we saw one 
of the best storms ever in captivity. It was a peach. 
It didn’t worry me any except the spray carried up 
against the bridge tried to cut out my eyes. Our ship 
“dives,” and at each wave she took a fo’castle full and 
then tossed it, and the “strong gale’ from dead ahead 
hurled it up against the bridge. The stacks were all 
white with salt when we got in. Our gun ports leak, 








We saw one of the best storms ever in captivity 





You don’t know what a fine thing the signal business is 


sound in Cuba. It took us a long time to get down here 
because of a war game we were playing. Our ship was 
a scout, and went on a scouting line to the east. But 
we saw nothing for days and days, and the ocean was 
lonely as in the times of Columbus. 

I must admit the ocean is a big place no place to be 
sitting on a chicken coop and looking for a sail. 

Talking of cigar smoke (the fragrance of Cuba in- 
haled in the dismal North), there is a moving-picture 
legerdemain where an actor is seen benignly puffing out 
clouds of blue smoke which make abrupt dives and 
rush into a bottle. Now the display of intelligence by 
cigar smoke is something-I am not in favor of. 

One of the great beauties of nature is her disorderly 
conduct. I am glad the divine spirit knew noth- 
ing of architecture. And our flag hoists that go up 
like fluttering doves would annoy me if made out 
of tin. 

All this preamble denotes that even if the stars in the 
heavens don’t conform to the arrangements in the 
United States ensign, I am thankful mud doesn’t think 
and have a center of gray matter in every lump. 

And I very gingerly avoid turning my telescope (on 
night watches) on the planet Mars for fear of seeing 
a geography that originated on a blue print. 

Now all these nickel-plated spokes come to one bear- 
ing—deliver us from systems. 


AN ITALIAN composer of music once, in the throes 
of inspiration, rolled himself under a heap of bed- 
clothes and exclaimed (in books people do a heap of 
exclaiming) : “Holy Mary, grant me the grace to make 
me forget that I am a musician!” 

He was good fellow. 

Well, no system has got me yet, and won’t. What I 
started to write about when I was interrupted was that 
a system has got the United States navy and got it 
pigeonholed and the seals on. 

Balzac wrote an unreadable book—the subject “Bu- 
reaucracy”’—this is because the subject would knock 
the inspiration out of anyone. 

Now the composite portrait of the United 
States navy is a Pittsburgh product—a lum- 
bering, awkward mountain of iron that is 
graceful like the ice wagon, that turns with an 
unwieldy “tactical diameter” which makes the 
banks of the North River nervous, and is the 
exact counterpart of ye ancient knight, an 
iron foundry under arms. 

Now we are subdued to what we work in, 
and the navy has a stiffness in its armored 
joints. If the United States ships shine in 
any sea fights they will be admiraled by some 
erstwhile commander of the torpedo flotilla, 
who in his age hasn’t reached the command 
of a dreadnought. 


way AS is it that makes naval captains 
gray before their time? Is it the study 
of strategy and tactics? No—it is the con- 
stant worry to keep their ships exactly in per- 
fect column, stern to bow exactly five hundred 
yards, the column a mathematical straight line 
position verified to the very yard by an in- 
strument of higher optics, the stadimeter. 


23 Concluded on page 37) 
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Miss Annie Russell, who 
returns to the stage in a 
series of revivals of old 
English comedy 

















Strangely Anti-Feminist 
Behavior of Miss Kate 
Hardcastle 


By ARTHUR RUHL 











MONG the audience at Miss Annie Russell’s re- 
vival of Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” 
was one of those brisk young women—“new” 

she might be called by the rusty crustaceans who 
still cling to the sentimentalities of the early McKinley 
period—who are “up” on everything, “out” for all that 
is rational and advanced, and determined to permit no 
mere man to hurl himself at their feet without know- 
ing the reason why 

She appeared to be enjoying the old comedy im 
mensely, not as a mere curiosity or because of Miss 
Russell’s charming acting, but the actual matter of*the 
play. One looked at the stage and looked at her and 
wondered—can such things be? Of course, Miss Kate 
Hardcastle, in the play, has appealed strongly to more 
than a century of theatre audiences, yet consider for a 
moment just what it was Miss Hardcastle did. 

She lived in the country with her father, and young 
Sir Charles Marlow came down from London to ask 
for her hand in marriage. Thanks to Tony Lumpkin’s 
taste for practical jokes, Marlow mistook the Hard- 
castle house for an inn and Miss Hardcastle for the 
barmaid. Now, young Marlow was a very lion with 
women of the vulgarer sort, but he was as terrified 
by a virtuous woman, armored in all her finery, as of 
a row of belching cannon. 

Miss Hardcastle learned of this, and to put the poor 
young man at his ease let him continue to think that 


he was flirting with a serving wench 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


AY, having thus led him on, she even burst into 
pretended tears that so fine a gentleman should 
venture to trifle with a girl merely because she was of 
low degree, and drooped her hand where young Marlow 
could by no means escape from seizing it and press 
ing it to his repentant chest In short, she deliber 
| to capture the craven male by what one 





would presume must have seemed to this young woman 





in the audience as an appeal to his baser nature, a 
humbling of her own personality and a general stoop 
ing, in short, excruciating for her to contemplate 

For how different must have been Miss Hardcastle’s 
procedure were she following the theories of the really 
advanced young ladies of our own day! Her dodder 
ing old father could scarce have invited the young 
men of the neighborhood to a dance at his house lest 


it appear that his daughter were being “auctioned off” 
to some of them Even if she accepted young Mar 
low at last, he must understand that she was forever 


” 


to be known as “Miss,” though bewildered hostesses 
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A scene from the Chinese 
c | play in English ‘‘The Yellow 
Jacket.’’ Below is Nasi- 
mova in ‘‘Bella Donna’”’ 











of whom there have been several of late in this town— 
insisted, when she and her husband were invited out 
to dinner, on introducing her as “Mrs.” In fact, before 
young Marlow had scarce murmured “Good evening!” 
he would have been confronted with such a bill of 
rights, such a list of “This I insist on!” “That no man 
shall do!” as a lady might present to a pirate cap- 
tain to whom she was selling herself in order to buy 
the release of the rest of the captured passengers 

What Mr. Marlow might be doing all this time is 
beside the mark, as possibly may be such observations 
as these. Kate Hardcastle seems, at any rate, to be 
vastly liked and approved of, just as that distressingly 
reactionary young woman, Henriette, was in the revival 
of “Les Femmes Savantes” a year ago, even by the 
same sort of lady high-brows as those about whom 
Moliére was writing his play. 


The performance was thoroughly agreeable. Miss 
Russell returns to the stage younger than ever, and al- 
though her Kate Hardcastle is a trifle too sweet, it 


reveals, on the whole, more solid good acting than you 
will see in a dozen of the ordinary Broadway plays. Mr 
Frank Reicher, excellent as the “Scarecrow” a year o1 
two ago, and particularly good as the vagabond French 
philosopher in “The Pigeon” last winter, was miscast as 
Marlow. 
movements were all out of the picture. 


His slight physique, accent, and rather stiff 
Mr. George Gid- 
dens, on the other hand, made Tony Lumpkin’s horse 
play spontaneous enough to seem almost of our own day, 
and the Hardcastle of Mr. Fred Permain was com- 
pletely solid and satisfying 


“She Stoops to Conquer” is one of several old 
English plays, in the presentation of which, during 
a season of nine weeks, Miss Russell and her com- 


pany are being assisted by a number of public-spirited 
patronesses. The opportunity is one which the public 


should find both pleasant and profitable. 


ALLA NA/ZIMOVA IN ART NOUVEAIT 


OUBTLESS Miss Nazimova could play a New 

York, New Haven & Hartford time-table and 
make it interesting So long as she is on the stage 
at all, her wonderfully plastic body and vivid use of 
it gives almost any scene a certain verve an vite 
Whether “Bella Donna” is the best medium an 
cet—her plays have not been happily chosen of late— 


1 whether she is determined to overaccent the more 
exotic side of her personality until she runs it into 


the ground, it is certain that the silk-swathed wraith 

he presents here bears little resemblance to any human 

being, let alone a somewhat passé Englishwon f 
(Concluded on page 





































































Just as beautiful as 
they are useful 


Small, accurate alarm clocks 
with a sure alarm, a gentle tick, a 







tuneful ring. They are artistic and 
attractive—will grace any room 
Every twenty seconds for five 
ou turn 
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minutes they ring 
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All Junior Tattoo Family 
Clocks are made by the 
New Haven Clock Co. in 


their fine watch department 

















Look for this display stand in your jeweler’s window 


Why buy an alarm 
clock that is just an 
alarm clock — and 
nothing else? 


Why not buy a 
Junior Tattoo Family 
clock that is a sure 
reliable alarm—and is 
also a handsome, artis- 
tic timepiece for any 
room and any use? 











Tunior SAT 00 FAMILY 


Now Haven Clock Co's 


Graceful in design and rich in finish are the alarm clocks 


in the Junior Tattoo Family. 


Skill and good-taste are put into 


their designing. Beauty, combined with usefulness, is the result. 


The voice of a Junior Tattoo Family clock is as pleasing as 
its appearance is attractive. With successive tuneful rings, the 
alarm cheerfully but persistently gets you out of bed on time. 


Make your Christmas Selection at 
the Jeweler’s—or from our Booklet 


A Christmas gift that’s always welcome is one of 
these Junior Tattoo Family clocks. Appreciated by 
men and women alike. Let it peal forth its cheery 
holiday greeting on Christmas morning. 

You can find a style that just suits your fancy. 
Prices are ‘from $1.75 to $4.50. Nine different pat- 
terns; choice of the following finishes—rich gold, satin 


silver, French bronze, solid mahogany, golden oak, 
old brass, gunmetal, leather and nickel. There's a 
design for every purpose. 

Leading jewelers everywhere sell the Junior Tattoo 
Family clocks. But if you cannot conveniently buy 
them in your town, we will ship prepaid upon receipt 
of price and jewelers name. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Booklet which will aid you in making a selection 


THE JEW LJAVEN (LOCK CO. 
EW IIAVEN UONN. 


Established 1817 127 Hamilton Street 


Makers of clocks for all purposes 
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No Present Like The Time 
No Time Like The Present 


For the boy or his grandfather, a watch is 
the gift of gifts. 


And the Ingersoll is the watch of watches because 
it always fits. It’s a universal time-piece, the 
choice of Thomas Edison because of downright 
usefulness, the choice of the school-boy because no 
other watch can stand his rough usage, the choice 
of thirty million men and women because no watch 
can do more than keep time and that the Ingersoll 
is guaranteed to do. 


There are four models of the Ingersoll Watch in- 
cluding all popular sizes and styles for presents to 
men and women, boys and girls. 


You can buy Ingersoll watches in any of the 60,000 
stores throughout the country which sell them. 
Booklet free on request. . Watches-postpaid in the 
United States by us on receipt of price. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


58 Ashland Building New York 


The Watch Thin model 
that made the gentleman’s Eclipse 
Dollar Famous } $1.50 


The little 
“Midget” 
Ingersoll 
for ladies— 
2.00 
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A scene in ‘‘Yellow Jacket.’’ The farmer has beheaded the beautiful 
enchantress and is holding her head in his hand 





She Stoops to Conquer 


(Concluded from page 24) 


the name of Chepstow. 


little else, though a poster effectively ar- 
ranged and beautifully colored. 

Mr. James B. Fagan has made a com- 
pact theatrical machine 
ens’s novel, but, stripped of the novelist’s 
atmosphere, little remains, of course, but 





a story, often verging on the ludicrous, 


of a woman’s attempt 
to poison her hus- 
band by putting sugar 
of lead in his coffee 
so that she may not 


be hindered in her 
intrigue with a sort 
of Egyptian Blue- 


beard in a dinner 
coat who already has 
more women than he 
knows what to do 
with, It is a pity: 
that this gifted young 
Russian should get 
away so far from 
the simplicity and 
directness which she 
brought with her 
when she and Orle- 
neff first appeared 
a few years ago on 
the lower East Side 


“THE YELLOW JACKET” 


= HE YELLOW 
JACKET” is a 
Chinese play, pre- 
sented in the Chinese 
manner, with the dif- 
ference that the char- 
acters speak English 
and that the Ameri- 
can audience can smile 
at quaintnesses of 
stage management 
and point of view 
which in the original 
would be taken no 
doubt with complete 
seriousness 
The 
with an orchestra of 
four at the back, who 
whang cymbals and 
beat drums at ap 
propriate moments 
Seated in front of 
them, facing the au 
dience, is a sort of in- 
terlocutor, or chorus, 
who explains points 
which the audience 
might not otherwis« 


stage 1s set 


understand At the 
right, smoking a 
cigarette, is an inex 
pressibly bored prop 
erty man who. steps 
right into the action 
to lay a pillow for 
the head of a dying 
warrior, build a 
mountain by piling 
three tables on top 



































of each other, or provide a weeping wil- 
low tree by holding up a bamboo pole. 
The main set does not change, and the 
scenes are made—or rather imagined by 
the audience—with the aid of the lines, 
an explanatory word from the chorus, 
such, for instance, as “This is a snow- 
storm,” “This is a boat,” “They are now 
in the palace of 
Wu Sin Yin,” ete. 
To. this obvious 
quaintness is added 
the unexpected 
charm of a story and 
psychology — almbst 
equally unhack- 
neyed and _ ingenu- 
ous. There are mo- 
ments, such, for ex- 
ample, as_ that 
in which one of 
the characters 
uses the phrase 
“Lead me _ to 
his honorable 
presence,” with 
the obvious 
meaning of 
“Lead me _ to 


It is a poster and 


out of Mr. Hich- 


itt" when 
Broadway 
comes poking 


up through the 
Oriental mask; 


but, for the 
most part, the 
spectator has 
the impression—how 


accurate it may be, 
we know not—that 
he is seeing a trans- 
lation or adaptation 
of a genuine Chinese 
play. The acting 
is excellent. Mr. 
George C. Hazelton 
and Mr. J. Harry 
Benrimo are the au- 
thors of “The Yel- 
low Jacket,” and 
there is incidental 
music by Mr. Wil- 


liam Furst. 


Alla Nazimova in 
‘© Bella Donna’”’ with 
her Egyptian Blue- 
beard in a dinner coat 
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FOR DRESS WEAR | 
Made of how easily 
inexpensive Larter 
metal Studs 
| and sent and Buttons 
free to show are operated. 





Mailed Free 





“Save Time and Worry for Men in a Hurry” 


If you have ever soiled the bosom of a clean shirt, 
fumbling with the old-fashioned pinch-back, button- 
back or screw-in studs, you will readily appreciate | 
the advantages of the fl 


| LARTER 84888 | 


& LARTER VEST BUTTONS 


The Larter Stud enters eyelets or button holes instantly, slips through 
|| stiff or negligee shirts without soiling the bosom, locks automatically, and 
| delightfully does away with all the bother of old-fashioned kinds. . 

Slip your Larter Shirt Studs from your stiff shirt into a soft or negligee 
coat-shirt. Their convenience, comfort and “dressy” effect will surprise | 

















you. They are far more distinctive than ordinary studs or shirt makers’ 
buttons. 

Then imagine the almost instantaneous quickness with which you i | 
can change Larter Vest Buttons from one fancy vest to another. For a | 
Larter Buttons have all the advantages of Larter Studs; their famous 
automatic backs have no separate parts to put together, they have 
nothing to drop or lose, they are held close against the cloth, they can 
not sag nor work loose. Once get your Larters, and your troubles are 
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over as far as shirt and vest are concerned. 


















































led It is their beauty as well as their convenience that commends Larter | | 
il Studs and Buttons to men. There is an infinite variety of the studs, | 
wr buttons and cuff links that are not only distinctively artistic, but absolutely ia | 
+k- the correct and latest thing in men’s jewelry. | 
1u- Look for this trademark _£, on each Larter piece. It is your assur- | 
= | ance of satisfactory service, because every Larter is sold with the | a 
roe guarantee that if an accident ever happens to the back, we will give 
of you a new one in exchange. 
ers If your jeweler cannot show you a selection of Larter Studs, Buttons 
ve and Cuff Links, write us and we will send you the name of a dealer 
be near you who can. 
ith Write for Free Trial Model and Illustrated Booklet 
‘of showing many Larter styles and the proper studs and buttons for all occasions. Address 
a | LARTER & SONS, 22 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK | 
ay | 
ing } | : | 
the | 
sk; Handsomely cased sets | 
he of 3 Larter Studs, 6 Larter 
the } Vest Buttons and one pair 
“i of Link Buttons, all i 
he | matched, sell from $6 up- 
hat | ward—even as high as | 
ns j $1,000 for the very elabo- 
ai i rate gold and platinum | 
ese mountings set with precious } 
ing stones. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK NEWARK TOLEDO ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Will there be Music and 
Surprise Like This 
at Your Christmas Tree? 


Read this picture of Christmas Morning by the owner of a Virtuolo. 


T was Christmas morning a year ago. Dawn was scarcely 
due. The ‘tiny tads’ were up and shouting ‘Santa Claus’s 
been here!’ 

««] put on my Santa Claus wig and rig and stole down stairs. I 
lighted the tree and fixed all the things around. 

««Then I opened the beautiful new mahogany Virtuolo with a big 
thrill inside of me, wondering what they’d all say. None but I knew 
it was there. I had sent the folks away the night before, and smug- 
gled it in. 

«Said I, «I’ll just play a piece as they come down to the tree.’ 
So I put ‘Way Down South In Dixie’—the stirringest piece 1 had— 
into the Virtuolo and shouted to them to come on down. 

««Give you my word, I never heard sucha riot! Don’t believe 
the kids hit a single step on the way down. And my wife was so 
happy she had to cry. 

««We never had such a happy Christmas. 
Virtuolo every Christmas.”’ 


Wish I could buy a 


(Name on request) 


Why shouldn’t you have a glorious surprise like this for your family at your Christ- 
mas Tree, when you can get a Virtuolo as low as $575, and have three years in which 
to pay for it? 

Do you say you don’t like to incur such an obligation? Why, most of us never 
save any money or have anything until we obligate ourselves to make regular payment 
in some way. Buying a Virtuolo on a monthly payment plan is saving money, acquir- 
ing property. It is no different from building a house on payments. If you have 
never enjoyed the fascination of saving to meet regular payments get a Virtuolo this 
Christmas and enjoy it while you are paying. 

We will put the Virtuolo in your home over the holidays without any cost or obligation 
to you, provided you are located near one of our dealers. See coupon below. The 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


is made by the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, makers of fine art pianos for 
nearly 75 years. Comes in the Hallet & Davis Piano also the Conway Piano. The 
Hallet & Davis Piano’s beautiful tone has delighted greatest musicians, including Franz 
Liszt and Johann Strauss. And recently Pope Pius X awarded it a papal medal. 

The Virtuolo is the newest invention in player pianos and the most ingenious, It 
does away with the mechanical sound of the player piano by doing away with the need 
of following fixed guides and instructions on the roll, which cause the mechanical sound 

On the Virtuolo there are four marvellous buttons called Acsolo buttons. With 
these under your left fingers you can bring out louds and softs, or pick out the solo, in 
the bass or treble, with a skill that astonishes you. 

You forget guides and instructions when you play the Virtuolo. You forget every- 
thing save the sound of the music. You close your eyes and let your immortal Instinct 
tell you how to play the piece. You never go wrong when you follow your Instinct; 
therefore, you play the Virtuolo with a feeling which touches all that is beautiful and 
graceful in you and your hearers. 


SEND FOR “THE INNER BEAUTY” 
a handsome free booklet which tells all about the new and ingenious invention of in- 
stinctive playing and how it abolishes mechanicalness in player piano music. Also tells 
how music is a language by which the composer talks to you. Send for it now. 
Then you'll not forget it. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Established 1839 


emumnsannnnnnannnnnnnnnnwnnnwnwnwwwwe COUPON eeeeersenseanasssesesesennasnnannns 


FILL OUT 
AND MAIL 


HALLET & DAViS PIANO CO., Dept. 31, 146 Boylston St., 


Please send me full 


Plan on the Virtuelo; 


BOSTON, MASS. 
information about your Free Home Demonstration and Easy Buying 
also copy of “*The Inner Beauty,” 


and catalog of 100 mest popular piece 
THIS Name. 
DAY PGETOEB . once cccccd cocccccccccsccecccscscesvcecccceseseccee 


TO 


colored plates of the Virtuclos, 
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Brickbats » Bouquets 





HERE is no doubt that the material 

for the CoLier article against Sena- 
tor Warren was collected in Cheyenne by 
Cheyenne men, and its publication procured 
by the same parties. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that the motive was not disinter- 
ested, but -political and purely political. 
The charges contained therein have been 
used and are being used as political capi- 
tal to effect, if possible, the defeat of 
Senator Warren, whose greatest weak- 
ness is unusual success in obtaining by 
hard work a position of place and power 
in the United States Senate. 

—Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune. 


Esenspurc, Pa. 
This is a brickbat. I wish I could make 
it bricker. You never were so patriotic 
as when you ceased your absolute and 
uncontrollable magnifying of the Roose- 
velt virtues. You never were so little as 
when you returned to back that dema- 
gogue and embryonic Cesar. 
Very truly yours, JosepH GRAY. 
+ 
WHEELING, W. 
been a_ reader 
years, having 


of 
pur- 


Dear Sir—Have 
CoLuiEr’s for many 
chased same at news stands when not 
subscribing, and most every copy has 
been worth far more to me than the price 
of same, yet had all previous copies been 
worthless, the issue of November 9, con- 


taining the article “What is an Ameri- 
can?” would have amply repaid me for 
having kept on reading CoLLier’s. 
Guy Brost. 
+ 
We don’t know how it happened, but 
last week’s CoLtier’s actually had a good 


word in for President Taft. 
—Berkeley (W. Va.) Messenger. 
+ 
We have already expressed our opin- 
ion of CoLLteR’s WEEKLY, setting it down 
in the list of dirty, disreputable muck- 
raking sheets.—Staunton (Va.) News. 
+ 
Even Co.uier’s is ashamed. “There 
aren’t a dozen men in the country who 
think Taft a wicked man,” says our con- 
temporary. That is not true. There are 
thousands of them who think so, and they 
were made to think so by CoLLier’s—and 
others.—Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle. 


We may safely accredit Co.Lier’s 
WEEKLY with an earnest intent to do the 
right thing whether or not it always does 
it in the right way. This periodical has 
been called “yellow” but never cowardly ; 
described as hysterical and 


| somewhat disposed to jingoism, but never 





have its dominant principles been success- 
fulle oonotled 


Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Press 


CoLuieR’s is now where.it belongs. It 
has worked for the Rooséyelt policies for 
years, and during the last:four has raised 
more hell with Mr. Taft than any other 
publication in the country, bar none. 

—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 
+ 


HARRISBURG, ARK. 
The National Weekly will now take a 
place along in the rear with Peruna and 
Joe Bailey J. C. Davis. 
+ 


LyNDEN, WASH. 
My subscription expires 
Please discontinue sending 
after that date. I have been a subscriber 
of Corirer’s for seven or eight years, 
though never in accord with it politically ; 
but I have admired its fairness and 
catholicity, and perhaps it will still con 


Gentlemen 
November 23 


tinue so, but the fact that it is definitely 
committed to the support of the most 
consummate faker and grand stander. . 


| makes me think that it probably won’t be 


worth the subscription price to me under 
its new policy E. Epson 
+ 
So Co..ier’s is going to get after our 
United States Senators. It is a lonesome 
time when CoLLier’s is not after some- 
thing, from Snickelfritz’s vermifuge to the 


President of the United States 
—Parkersburg (W. Va.) Journal. 
+ 
Cotiier’s WEEKLY, a publication that 


has fought fearlessly for pure food and 
drugs, expresses our ideas splendidly. 
—Burlington (Vt.) American Medicine 


We believe the other day CoLtrer’s 
published a catalogue of its graveyard 
tenants, adding the admission that it had 


marked other victims for the grave, but 
that they were still very much alive. It 
acknowledged disappointment but not dis- 
couragement. There are some men dead 
in the political graveyard of muckraking 
publications who are a real loss to the 
public service. 
-Waterbury (Conn. ) 
+ 
The “Oregonian” is 
CoLLierR’s WEEKLY, 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 


American. 


not an admirer of 


Mr. Collier is now safe in the fold of 
rich men and rich men’s sons, who are 
engaged in trying to save the country by 
getting possession of all the offices and 
printing all the newspapers and magazines. 

—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


The difference between the modern So- 
cialist and the modern social reformer of 
the Cottier’s school seems to be this: The 
Socialist wants the public to take over all 
the facilities of production, distribution, 
and exchange, while the social reformer 
wants it to take over all the facilities of 
production, distribution and exchange ex- 
cept his—New York (N. Y.) Railway Age 
Gazette. 

+ 

Is_ silliness an absolutely necessary 
qualification for a sincere worker for 
political progress and social betterment? 
If not, why does Mark Sullivan, Cotttrr’s 
WEEKLY “political commentator,” give 
utterance to such balderdash? 

Richmond (Va.) Virginian. 


Let the Coturer’s gobolinker inform 
himself as to the magnificent contribution 
to the literature of accident prevention 
which has been made by a committee of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers ...and we are sure that he will 
draw no more “gobolinks” such as we 
have just seen in CoLLier’s. When he has 
quaffed deeply of the Pierian spring of 
industrial knowledge, Mr. Sullivan may 
be more just. At present we are willing 
to wager that the foreman of Coxtter’s 
pressroom knows more about labor prob- 
lems and accident prevention in a minute 
than the eminent gobolinker of CoLtrer’s 
political department will ever learn. 

—Dayton (Ohio) American Industries. 


TacoMA, WaAsH. 
your sole aim is to sell 
DAN GRIFFITH. 


I believe that 


papers. 


“There aren’t a dozen men in the coun- 


try who think Taft is a wicked man,” 
says COLLIER’s. One would scarcely ex- 
pect CoLLier’s to be so frank in admit- 


ting its lack of influence over the public 
mind.—Washington (D. C.) Post 


HAveERFoRD, Pa, 

Sir—In Couvier’s WEEKLY for Novem- 
ber 2, 1912, pp. 23 and 30, I find the 
venerable adverb and preposition round 
spelled “’round’—a phenomenon to be 
observed at present in many American 


newspapers and periodicals. In view of 
the fact that round (which is not de- 
monstrably an abbreviated form of 


around) has been used by every English 


author for more than six centuries, and 
(be it said for those who desire to hear 
it!) by such American writers as are fa- 


miliar with the English language (Frank- 
lin, Irving, Bryant, Fy crncnig Lowell, 
Holmes, and others), I venture to suggest 
that your valued periodical might do well 


to lay ’round aside, and thus set a good 
example to many other American pub- 
lishers and authors. The apostrophe is 
obviously intended to indicate that the 
really correct form is around; this form 
is, in truth, perfectly correct, except im 
some particular locutions such as round- 


about, all the year round, merry-go-re ound, 
all round, etc.; but round is always al- 
lowable, and to print it with an apostro- 
phe is to reveal a lack of that conscien- 
tious culture which the apostrophe is 
evidently intended to imply. The Ameti- 
can dialect has already a sufficient number 
of earmarks to identify it 


Yours very truly, Haroip SHORT. 
* 
SoutH Norwa tk, CONN. 
Have a fifteen-minute talk with Mr. 
Wilson before March 4, 1912. He will 


be sure to meet your requirement. You 
will then be spared the great nerve-tear- 
ing problem of conducting the Executive 
branch of the Government through your 
editorials Sincerely yours, 

(GEORGE 


SPIVINS. 
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And Now the Sterling Hull 


man Is Guaranteed to You 


AST season the Sterling Hull---a $7.50 

umbrella for $5.00---was the national 
a bargain, and was sold more widely than 
& any other umbrella in the United States. 


Created under conditions never before attained in 
the umbrella industry, we were able to make---and to 


_,) prove that we were making---a taffeta silk umbrella, 
| absolutely pure dye, with an imported Pimento wood 


sterling silver inlaid Hull Detachable handle, which in 










genuie 








ll every detail was an actual $7.50 value. 
—e. The tremendous popularity of the Sterling Hull 


button has paved the way for another and equally notable step. 


It now goes to you with our guarantee for one 
year, as shown in full on this page. 


The HULL UMBRELLA@ 


comes in all grades of good materials, and with the ‘ 
largest variety of handles on the market. ; 


Besides the Sterling Hull we offer Hull Umbrellas with plain and 
fancy handles to sell from $1.00 up, so no matter what price you | 
wish to pay, as an assurance of quality see to it that the name “Hull” 
appears on the button. 


THE LIBERAL GUARANTY ON 
THE “STERLING HULL” 


In addition to its other advantages, the “Sterling 
Hull’ at $5.00 is sold with a tag attached,upon which 
is printed this rigid and unequivocal guaranty: 





“The silk used in this umbrella is absolutely 
pure dye, without sizing or loading of any kind. 
It is guaranteed to be more satisfactory in every \ 
particular than the heavy loaded silks. If this 
cover wears out in twelve months of ordinary 





The “Sterling Hull” Guarantee 





. . ° | The silk used in this Umbrella is 
usage, by returning this tag with the umbrella, | sisi Puce dye without sizing £* 
aj) to your dealer, we will replace the cover | Spee aumunes tater rT if 
ticular than the heavy loaded silks 
| If this cover pons out in 12 months ‘ —~— nl 
R O C AR 99 | of ordinary usage, by returning this Ne 
tag with the umbrella to your dealer, | 
i H ] I ; ! ( . we will replace it FREE OF ALI 
| CHARGE on 
/ 
Ask your dealer to show you our new Suitcase Umbrella, the Practic-Hull. TR, COE RELA SO 
When your base (frame and cover) wears out, any Hull | oneness : 


dealer will clip on a new one without a moment’s delay. 


If your dealer does not carry the “Sterling Hull” or any other Hull Umbrella nbre 
you desire write and we will gladly supply you direct. wen0.0 


HULL BROTHERS ) UMBRELLA CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 























That Letter Tells the Story | 


Everybody who drives a car has at one time or another 
had some experience with “‘skidding.’’ Your experience may not have 
been very costiy; it may not have been very serious. You have been lucky 















perhaps. The time will come when you will be ‘‘up against it’’ andthen 
you will lament that your foresight was not as keen as your hindsight. 


Has your own experience or that of others taught you 
no lesson? Are you still taking your life in your hands by neglecting to 
take the necessary precaution against skidding? Are you still unwisely 
depending on rubber alone for the safety of yourself, the occupants of 
your car and other road users? There is only one way to be sure of 
perfect control and safe comfortable driving through deep mud, treacher- 
ous sand or on slippery pavements, and that is—equip all four wheels 


Chains 






Weed. anti-skia 


are constantly arising. Slip- 
pery roads are always imminent. An 
accident is liable to occur almost any time. Laying aside the personal 
injury which confronts you and your passengers, are you wise to risk 
the expense for repairs, and for personal injury liability, when dis- 
aster can be avoided by merely taking the ordinary precaution of carrying 
Weed Chains with you and putting them on when road conditions demand? 


On the rear tires they afford perfect traction and adequate 


brake control. 


On the front tires they act as ladders to enable the front 


wheels to easily climb out of mud-ruts, car-tracks 
and all uneven places in pavements or roads—always insuring absolute steering 
control, eliminating all chances of the front wheel skid. 





Dangerous conditions 














If you haven’t a set of Weed Chains, or if you have a pair for the | 
rear tires only, get a full equipment now. Delay is dangerous. Stop at your 
dealer’s today and Weed Chain your car to safety. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 


28 Moore Street, New York 





My dear Jay: 






Well, I've had my lesson. I certainly was . 
"up against it” good and plenty last Thursday evening. 
I had played golf between showers 811 afternoon at the 
Golf Club, and when I went out to get my car to start 
home, I found it perched on & newly developed island, 
surrounded by quantities of water and md. 


Thinking I knew how to handle the car like 

a veteran, I didn't take my friends’ advice to put on 

my chains and started ont. Before I had driven half 
2 a mile I had gone thru’ more exciting experiences than 
ever before in my life. That fool car acted as if it 

pe } were crazy. She slipped and skidded from one side of 
; a the road to the other; the rear wheels wouldn't stay 
4 fi ¥ "put" and the front wheels acted something scandalous. 


P To cap the climax I got into a soft, maddy hole and 
there I stuck. The rear wheels spun around and threw 

q up md enough to bury @ good sized car. After a lot 
of maneuvering I managed to back up a bit, but in doing 
ie so Came within an ace of ruining a perfectly good fence. 


B. "Never again for me! Next time I'll put on 
E my chains if it even looks like rain. Take my advice 


; and don't ever make the same “fool” mistake I did. I | 
wouldn't go through that nerve-racking experience again 
for money. It's a wonder my car wes not 411 smashed to 


pieces just because I hadn't ordinary common sense and 
foresight. 











Sincerely yours 
Ge i all 


FO LEI I 
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Jerusalem and the War 


By STEPHEN 


ISITORS to Jerusalem this Christ- 

mas are likely to miss many of the 

picturesque human features of the 
Holy City. No Russians, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, Montenezrins will be 
there; for the war will have swallowed 
the pilgrims. At Bethlehein on Christmas 
Eve the Greek monks vill perform their 
services, trembtingly, ilone; on January 
6, the Festi; 4l of the Baptism of Jesus, 
there wil! be no thousand Christians in 
their death shrouds on the banks of the 
Jordsu, and the common halls of the 
mouiasteries and of the great hostelries of 
the Russian settlement will be empty. 
Montenegrin guides of the 
in cells hidGen from the Moslem populace 
or will have hied them, long since, to 
Greece. Even the Mohammedans will be 
fewer in Jerusalem, there will be fewer 
Arabs with trains of camels and mules 
descending the long, dark roadways; 
fewer khaki-clad Syrians and Turks 


| keepi: g order at the sacred edifices. There 


will be no hawkers of prayer beads, 
pictures, and thorn crowns: for there 
will be no purchasers. The native Jews 


| will groan over the absence of money; 


they will go to the ancient wall and pray, 


land beat their heads against it The 
| owners of orange orchards will tear their 


hair, and the unpurchased stock of date 
merchants will grow a year older and 
lirtier. The Eastern beggars, all sores 
and ulcers, will not flock this year from 
their desert villages to Jerusalem, but will 
whine more plaintively where they are 
and rend their rags to look uglier, and 
hope for an end of the war. The 
Sepulcher will have the silence and gloom 
which is its due; it will marvel at the 


stillness that has supplanted the yelling 
land clamor of the Christians and the 


Moslems round about. 


| [HE Russians foresaw the situation 
—_ 


ago, and a notice was posted in 

the Consulate at Jerusalem that the Gov 
ernment of Russia would issue no more 
passports to pilgrims journeying to the 
Holy Land until the war was over. From 
R al e1 f en thousand pil 
journey to Jerusalem every year, 

and never a Russian boat arrives at Jaffa 
brings its complement of sheepskin 
1 peasant men and shawl-wrapped 

pe nt women If the Russians are fif 
teen thousand, the Greeks, Bulgarians, and 


GRAHAM 


Montenegrins, coreligionists of the Rus- 
sians, number as many, and twice as many 
in the year. But all those who ordinarily 
would be kneeling before the shrine are 
now kneeling behind rocks, and those who 
thumbed prayer books are thumbing 
triggers; their eyes do not look dreamily 
to God, but piercingly to find the foe; 
they have sombreros on their heads; their 
packs are gone, there are muskets on 
their shoulders. I speak, of course, of 
the pilgrims from the Balkans; the Rus- 
sian peasants are not carrying muskets 
yet, though they must be wild to do so— 
against the Turk. 


I REMEMBER when we came into sight 
of the dome of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople an old gray-bearded pilgrim took off 
his hat and cried cut: “Oh, grant we may 
sing to God in thee one day, and that Tsar- 
grad may be ours.” That was no less than 
a historical sentiment, a memory of the 
ardor of many wars, the very breath in 
the nostrils of a Christian-fighting Turk. 
“Can you tell me,” said an old pilgrim 
to me at Jerusalem this year, “will the 
Last Judgment take place in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or by the Dead Sea? It 
is an important question, because if what 


the Greek monks say is true the time 1s 





not very far distant, and I should like to 
know to which place I shall have to go 
like to have a g d look at it 
nd.’ 

uid I thought the great sunken basin 
f the Dead Sea more likely, but showing 
some curiosity as to the reason for the 
monkish prediction, I caused the old pil- 

rrim to explain 
‘This year,” said he, “Tsargrad falls. 


There is an incient prophecy that in the 
year when Annunciation falls on the same 
day as Easter the war of the end of the 
world will commence. Tsargrad will fall, 
Armageddon will be fought, Christ fight- 
ing on one side and Antichrist on the 
other. Then will come the Last Judgment 
ind the end of the world.’ What a sensa- 
tion it will cause in Russia and in Greece 


None are $0 





if this prophecy comes tru 
1 + ose 

astonished at an apparent miracle as thos 
who urgently declare that they believe 1” 
mifa le 
( n intinople mav easil fall ind the 
vhole lank f Chr 1d M yslem 
1 thing is 

ve upset in the Near Eas Or ung 1 
certain abou ie Moslem, he is an imex- 
f i ; t 

rable foe: his revenge is lasting, his lust 
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Right Here is a Crucial Point 
of Your Car 


The front axle of your car must not 


give way. 


It’s the part that protects your life and 
the lives of your friends. 


Head on, it meets all the shocks from 
rough roads and withstands the constant 


vibration. 


Human safety demands the utmost in 


SSE RR ell 


Timken-Detroit Axles are made by an organization of 
men, absolutely, and wholly devoted to ome idea—good axle 
building. 

Men who work togethe1 in unison-—who have worked 
together for years—whose experience goes way back into 
the era of horse-drawn vehicles. 

Men who built successful axles for the earliest motor 
cars —both pleasure and commercial. 

Men who have added to their own the experience of all 
the thousands of users of Timken-Detroit Axles. 

Men who make a special study of axle design in the light 
of all domestic and foreign practice. 

Men who care so much for the reputation of Timken 
Detroit Axles that they do not neglect the least element of 
design nor risk imperfection in the smallest part. 


The integrity and ideals of such an organization are the 
best guarantee to the builder and owner of a motor car. 


Materials, methods the finished product are but the 
expression of that integrity and those ideals. 


WY THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


They are found at the front of a majority of the leading makes 
of motor cars— pleasure and commercial. 


Doing valiant service. Protecting thousands of lives. 
Giving comfort and satisfaction in driving. 


Si good axle and bearing construction. 


ARE MEETING 
THE TEST 








Why Timken Axles and Bearings are Meeting the Test 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings owe their superiority 
to the principles of their design. 
They are correct in theory —-proven in practice. 
The ideal motor-car bearing must do four things: 
1. Jt must reduce friction loss to the minimum. ‘Timken 
Bearings do reduce it to a negligible quantity. 
b=] £ 
It must carry the heaviest possible load in proportion 
to its size. Timken Bearings do this because they carry the 


load on the w/ole length of rollers, instead of the points of 
balls. 


3. It must meet side pressure or end thrust. The rollers in 
a Timken Bearing carry end thrust, too, along their whole 
length — because they are tapered and revolve at an angle to 


the shaft. 

4. St must be adjustable for wear. ‘The Timken Bearing 
is the one bearing that can be adjusted to take up the minute 
wear without sacrificing any of its characteristics. 


Y an get the whole story of axle and bearing importance and constructior 
y writing to either addr below for the Timken Primers, B-3 On the Car 
Character of Bearings,’’ and B-4 ‘‘On the Anatomy of Autom Axle 








Electric Starter .°. 


Positive in operation. Remark 
ably powerful. Requires but a 
6-volt battery which is charged 
automatically without expense by 
the Dynamo. No complicated con 
trols—only a simple switch. Will 
“spin” engine 14g hours, propel a 
car 2 miles, 





Lighting Dynamo 


This small, compact machine is 
driven by the engine. It lights 
lamps, charges batteries and fur- 
nishes current for the Electric 
Starter. Has the Constant Speed 
feature. In use over four years. 
Thoroughly reliable. 





Electric Lamps 


GRAY & DAVIS Lamps offer the 
highest type of automobile illumi- 
nation. Powerful, brilliant, pos- 
sessing grace and distinction, they 
greatly add to appearance, safety 
and correct usage. 
Write For Information 

GRAY & DAVIS, Inc. 

55 Lansdowne St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mamfacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos 
and Electric Starters. 


LEARN JIU JITSU 


Make Ruffians Helpless Without 
Strength, Skill, Exercise or Weapons 


Whether woman or unathletic man, you can drive off or 
permanently injure ruffians, prevent a pistol being drawn, 
avoid a knife or club or escape instantly from any hold. 











This Self Preservation League System is not boxing—not 
pure “Jiu Jitsu” usable only by experts, but a knowledge of 
the body's weak spots where instantly-learned movements, 
causing terrible pain to your assailant, can save you 
your family from robbery, injury or death. Many are 
police movements—others are adapted from ‘Jiu Jitsu” 
by the famous Professor O’Brien while Police Chief of 
Nagasaki, Japan. This League is directed by Professor 
O’Brien, who has taught this instantly-learned system to 
hundreds, including Ex-President Roosevelt. 





To demonstrate their instant effectiveness, three trial 
motions will be sent for one dollar. Reference National 
Produce Bank, Chicago. 


SELF-PRESERVATION LEAGUE, 1376 Kesner Bidg., Chicago 
elololovolololololeolel> 
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AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
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BIG DROP A POSTAL 


BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Christmas Catalogue 
No. 40, containing Lists of the very 
NEWEST publications. Thousands of 





brand new books of Publishers’ Remair 
ders at prices cut in halves and quarter 
including Literature, Science, History, 
Travel, Biography and Fiction 

The TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
1302-4 Filbert Street - - Philadelphia 
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Jerusalem 


(Concluded from page 30) 

to kill is something essential in the least 
drop of his blood. If he is humiliated 
politically in war, he will be ever ready to 
work out his vengeance personally in mur- 
der and massacre. Turkey beaten will be 
more unpleasant for the Christians than 
Turkey master; the pilgrims in Jerusalem 
will need much more protection than has 
been given them in the past, the caravans 
to Nazareth and Jordan will have to be 
guarded by Christian soldiers, no strag- 
glers allowed, and the tourist must be 
sure of his revolver. It is very probable 
that Russia will have her own troops to 
guard her own people. She may also in- 
sist on the national character of her 
church and its shrines in the Holy Land, 
and break away from the Greeks, whose 
ecclesiastical practices are not favored 
by the heads of the Russian Church. 

Constantinople is, of course, the great 
historical capital of Eastern Christianity 
it is the Eastern Rome. It is unlikely 
that the Slavs will give it up to the 
powers if they once capture it. If they 
capture it, and hold it, and beat down the 
mosques, and restore St. Sophia, then the 
Orthodox Greek Church will swiftly 
assert itself as the greatest church of the 
world by the power of its armies and the 
splendor of its belief. Mount Athos will 
become trebly famous, and it may quite 
possibly happen that the victorious armies 
will operate upon Syria and make a 
Christian colony of Jerusalem. 

They could hold it as a colony, for the 
Syrian aborigines have no love for the 
Turks. 

When the war broke out no one 
dreamed of Slav success or an interrup- 
tion of the status quo in the Near East, 
and the imagination was only stirred by 
the prospect of the clash of arms. But 
now that the Balkan confederates are 
carrying all before them, a_ fascinating 
problem presents itself—what will be the 
complexion of the Near East when the 
war 15S over? 

ERUSALEM will perhaps be still devoid 

of people next Easter, or will the Bul- 
garians, Servians, Greeks, and Montene- 
grins be there in hordes, flushed with vic- 
tory, rapturous with glory-giving, flooding 
the Sepulcher with tears of joy? Will the 
sight of their enemies triumphant over- 
come the commercial greed of the Mo- 
hammedan hawkers or be too much for the 
proud knife-brandishing Arabs? If so, 
the ancient, grimy floor of the “Life-giv- 
ing Tomb” may once more run _ with 
blood. Or perhaps when the mob is wait- 
ing for the bursting forth of the sacred 
fire at the Sepulcher, the soldiers that 
keep order will be Greek and Russian, 
and not Turkish 

Whatever happens, I fancy there will be 
little difference in the outward aspect of 
the city once the war is over and the pil- 

















grims have returned 
YeeS eS 


An American 


Continued from page 16) 
“Well, that’s where he'd learn what you 
don’t learn in school and what your folks 


don’t teach you. It’s—it’s to be on the | 


level and a good sport—aw, I can’t tell 
you, but if you’ve got a good scout mas- 
ter, you get a kind of feeling about 
America, you know, that you wouldn't get 
in school in a hundred years. That’s the 
way I'd teach these foreign kids. Make 
"em feel as if they wanted to keep Amer- 
ica a fine country to live in.” 

“IT don’t see what you've got to offer 
your Italian boy after he grows up.” 

Billy flushed, and his chin came forward 
obstinately. “What are you’ knocking 
America for? I—I wouldn't stand tl 
from a kid!” 

Ames left Billy tl 

young Anglo-American, one of the type 
whom Professor Ripley believed under | 





ughtfully. Here was 





set a moral pace for Amer- 

wners Ames did not think 
nglish b would have made 

tisfactory answer as to wl at makes 

hman, nor a French boy as te 

a Frenchman. But he did think 

relation to the incoming human 

is of vital importance to Amer- 
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All over the country the sign of 


the Bull. 


All over the country “Bull” 
Durham Smoking ‘Tobacco. 





In every tobacco shop—because 
it is smoked by more millions of 
men than all other high-grade 
tobaccos combined. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


That “Bull” Durham tobacco in 
the homely muslin sack has made 
millions of friends—and it’s been 
holding and increasing its friends 
for over fifty-two years. 

Last year alone 352,000,000 sacks 
of “Bull” Durham were sold to men 
who are loyal to this clean, honest, 
undoctored tobacco—astheir fathers 
and grandfathers were before them. 





That’s what the sign of the 
Bull means—good tobacco that’s 
always good. 


That’s what the 
big success of ‘*Bull”’ 
Durham means—a 
smoke you can 
always depend on. 
Try it today—at the 
nearest dealer’s. 
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Bent Bones 





Cause You Feet Misery 


ON’T jam, crowd, bend your feet bones 

by wearing narrow, pointed shoes, as 
shown in this X-ray photo. 

feet 


to be natural 


bunions, 


Give your a chance 


thereby eliminating corns, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arch, etc, 

Put them into Educator Shoes, which allow 
full space for all five toes, yet have a hand- 


Y our bent 


straighten out joyfully and foot 


some **bench-made’’ appearance 


toe bones will 
misery will be banished forever. 
infants’ to $5.50 


for **Educator’’ 


Prices from $1.35 for 
for Men’s Specials. Look 
branded on the sole ot every genuine 
tor. If your sell 
write us for catalog and we'll see that your 


Educa- 
dealer doesn’t Educators, 
needs are supplied. 

We also make the 
and Signet Shoes for men, 


famous All America 
and Mayfair Shoes 
for women, 
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“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


‘Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 


Passa Mirror’’ 








RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 





FREE Test Tag 


and see for yourself how y 


thoroughly waterproof 
you can make your shoes 
with Dri-Foot. Seehow 
soft and pliable it keeps 
leather under all conditions. 


DRI-FQ@T 


Waterproofing 
will make your shoes wear much longer. 
It doesn’t interfere with polishing, doesn’t 
make shos gummy nor greasy, yet one 
thorough application will ren 
ler them proof against rain 
or snow rove it by the 
lest Tag, then get a can of 
Dri-Foot at a shoe dealer’s, or 
lirect from us. 
25c, full size can. 
FITZ CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


482 Broad Street 




















PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
FREE 


*WURLITZER Gries! 


Musical Instruments 
282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illus 
strations. 67 Color Plates. Eve ry Musical 
jastrument. Superb Quality. Lowest 
Pr 1yments. Mention instru- 
interested in, We supply 
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workin’ 














An American 


(Continued from puge 32 


working child of America? By working 


child Ames meant one of the nearly two 
million children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen who are laborers in the United 


States. 

There is not a person in the United 
States to-day who is not affected by the 
immigration question. The persons most 
directly affected are the wage earners, 
and those of the wage earners whose 
handicaps are most serious in their 
results for America are the child wage 
earners. The thing works both ways. A 
nation that produces thousands of college 
graduates every year must have something 
stupid about it that shows at the same 
time two million children whose schooling 
ceases and whose manual labor begins at 
the age of ten to fifteen. There must be 
something stupid about the educated class, 
or else there must be something wrong 
about the industrial system that allows im 
migration to injure the wage-earning 


classes and their offspring. 
a Billy is handicapped by a lack of 

ideals, what can be said of i. handi 
cap of little Jan and Ivan, who are breaker 
boys in a mine? Or of Vera, who works 
in a canning factory? These are foreign- 
born children, and our natural inclination 
is to feel that their ideals or lack of them 
do not matter in the least. But it is the 
foreigner who is inheriting America! And 
it is this foreign child, broken and con 
taminated by too early toil, that your child 
will have to drag along in any effort he 


may make toward America’s progress. 
Jan came into the ‘kitchen where his 

mother was getting supper for the 

boarders. Ames had engaged board for 


Jan did the work of a man, 
looked to be ten, and really was about 
thirteen years old. He gave Ames 
hard glance of the sophisticated child and 
ate his meal in the silent, distrait manner 
of old age. After supper Ames asked 
Jan to go to a moving-picture show, but 
the little fellow was too tired. Ames 
produced some candy, and Jan, with his 
lighted pipe, squatted on the doorstep for 
half an hour, answering Ames’s questions 

“How long have you been in the mine, 


a day or so 


‘Two years,” replied Jan, poking a piece 


of candy in the side of his mouth not 
occupied by his pipe stem. 
“Four years of school?” queried Ames 


\N nodded 
too much.” 
“How’s that?” 
you like school?” 
“School’s all right 


‘And them was four years 


Ames asked. “Didn't 


for ’Meric ans,” said 


Jan. “Didn’t do me no good.” 

“What is an American?” questioned 
(mes 

The child threw him a sharp glance, but 
Ames was only eying him in a friendly 
manner "Mericans is the rich folks, 
"Mericans is the ones that has all the 
good jobs.” 

“Is that what they told you an 


can was in school?” 
A scowled, in the 
don’t remember 
aca about the 
America. 71 hat 
Sch ol’ s to 


endeavor to recall 
they told us anything 
fellow that discovered 
ain’t what school is for. 
teach you 
man like me d 
a should think,” 
if school is good for 
be good tor boy s like you. 
it would help you get 
so maybe rich 
“What good is bo 
sneered Jan 
“You might 
grow up!” 
Jan knocked the out of 
and looked out into the night with h 
that were the 


books. 
n't need books.’ 
Ames, “that 
Americans it would 
I should think | 
along in your job, 
some day.” 

‘ks in my 


suggested 


au ‘d be 
Sob?” 
when 


want them 


ashes his pipe 


is eves 


eyes of a man. “I’ve grow'd 
up now, as much as I'll ever be. I work 
harder’n my father works. When I git 
married I'll have five boys to work for 
me instead o’ one, like he has.” 

\N’S father, a dark hulk of a man, 

lounged up to the doorstep. His Eng 
lish was too broken for reproduction 

“Your boy here | only four years at 
chool, he tells me,”’ said Ames al i 
had you couldn’t have given him longer 
tli r¢ 9” 

“You hear much in the old country 
about American schools,” boomed Jan's 
father “But when you get to this coun 
try you see what they do. Us folks 
nothing out of them. But they teach the 
\mericans how to make us poorer. Gives 
them the tools to get rich over our bodies.” 
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wife how to 
home with a 


Wesson 


For your wife’s use we recom- 
mend the S. & W. .22 Perfected. 


Teach your 
protect the 


Smith & 


Learning to shoot will give her 
healthful exercise, steady nerves, 


confidence in herself and the Hasan easy pull, and stock is es- 
knowledge that she is safe- pecially suited toawoman’s hand. 
guarded day and night. These Pogsesses_ all the accuracy, 


are Christmas Gifts of real and 


smooth-action, reliability and 
permanent value. 


durability that have made Smith 
The picture shows the S. & W. | & Wesson the world standard. 
.38 Perfected, with 4-inch bar- 
rel. A most satisfactory model 
for all-round service. 


Send for free illustrated booklets ‘‘The Revolver’’ and ‘‘Target Shooting 


SMITH & WESSON, 438 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
For 56 Years Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


Ask your dealer for the Smith & 
Wesson today—you may need it 
tomorrow. 



















Are all unpre 
loss is inevi 
protection of 


come of. your family. Fora moderate investment the 
fEtna Life Insurance Company will provide you 


INCOME INSURANCE 


by protecting you and yours against loss by acci- 
dental injury or death or by disease. The cost is very 
low compared with the benefits it guarantees. 


f&tna policies are free from technical restrictions and 
provide liberal compensations for losses sustained 
through accident or illness. 

& SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Etna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


l am under 60 years of age and in good health. Tell me about AETNA Disability Insurance 
My name, business address and occupation are written below 
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The Retail Grocer 


HERE has been too much loose talk 
about the retail grocer. People who 
have no Knowledge whatever of his 

problems and troubles have undertaken 
to tell him how to run his business, and 
manufacturers with axes to grind have 
tried to“force” him by stirring up suspicion 
and discontent among his customers. 

The grocer is the natural adviser of the food 
buyer, and it is his privilege, duty and necessity to 
guide the customer in choosing between different 
products claiming to offer the same purity and 
quality. 

The grocery business at best is complicated. The 
grocer must carry a large variety of goods, many of 
them subject to deterioration. His margins of profit 
are small—his over-head expense unusually high 
by reason of the necessity for frequent deliveries of 
small purchases. 

When to this array of difficulties is added the 
necessity of carrying various brands of each class of 
food products, many of them forced on him by in- 
tensified sales methods; when he is accused of fraud 
if he tries to sell what he has instead of what he 
hasn't, it is small wonder that he loses interest in 
everything except keeping his head above water. 

Moreover the honest grocer is constantly sub- 
jected to the unfair competition of the dishonest 
cut-price store with fake bargains in low-grade 

all goods, which apparently sell as 
Poe. readily to indiscriminate buyers 

















as the products of solid merit carried by the honest 
dealer. 

To meet this competition it is exceedingly natural 
that some of these inferior products should find their 
way into the stock and stores of many grocers who 
would not touch them unless forced to it by this 
unfair competition. 

Here we find a condition of affairs plainly evil, 
and through no fault of the grocer. 

It would be unjust and foolish to demand that the 
grocer alone and single handed reform this condition 
for which he is not responsible and against which 
he has fought—and fought hard. 

Instead of following the common practice of con- 
demning the grocer for what he cannot help, the 
movement of which this is the third chapter seeks to 
provide him, as well as his customers, with a con- 
venient, easy way of meeting the problem by furnish- 
ing them both with a handy guide to foods which 
are pure and of high grade. 

The Westfield Book of Pure Foods in the hands 
of any grocer will enable him to prove or disprove the 
statements of food manufacturers as to the relative 
quality, purity or value of their respective lines. 

So long as the grocer was without means of mak- 
ing sure of his stock for himself, and still less able to 
prove its purity to his patrons, his duty was at least a 
matter of doubt, but The Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods, by making it easy for him to know what he 
sells, makes it plainly his duty to safeguard his trade. 

It is easy to lean back in one’s chair and say 
“Let the buyer beware.” But that ancient legal vil- 
lainy does not apply to those in a position of trust 
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The druggist, for example, is not excused from blame 
if he sells poison to a child, and the grocer who sells 
poison in the guise of foods to people who cannot tell 
the difference, is almost as much to blame as the man 
who puts the poison into the food and mislabels it as 
eatable, now that the grocer has at his disposal a 
safe, easy way of telling the difference himself. 

The grocer who cannot see that the confidence of 
his customers now imposes on him a duty of the 
plainest, most imperative sort, is morally or men- 
tally deficient. The man who sees that duty and 
who knows that it is within his easy power to per- 
form, is certainly wickedly callous if he defaults. 

To blame the grocer for what has happened is 
unjust. To criticize him for doing his best under ad- 
verse conditions is still more unfair. And no one is 
less disposed to commit this blunder than the men 
behind this movement, who know the grocer’s prob- 
lems, appreciate his difficulties and have reason to 
respect his character. 

In providing him with a means by which he can 
judge between good foods and bad, they are trying to 
help him—not hinder. And grocers who have made 
an experiment with the value of this new guide to 
pure foods, have been quick to feel the benefit in both 
their buying and selling. 

The Westfield Book of Pure Foods is simply a 
handy index, listing the important nationally distrib- 
uted food products that have been tested at West- 
field, Mass., ““The Pure Food Town,” and known to 
be definitely pure and of high quality. 

The tests on which this book are based were ab- 
solutely impartial. It is the net result of over 20,000 
careful analyses made by the food experts of the 
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{Tingion Hall 
Coffee 


Here are some of the 


his Duty to the Customer 


Westfield Board of Health. It is not, and cannot be, 
so complete that anything not mentioned in it is to 
be adjudged impure by inference, but it is complete 
enough to serve as a valuable buying guide at any 
grocer’s counter anywhere. In this book there is no 
condemnation, not even by inference. It lists only 
pure products and does not mention the other kind. 

The Westfield Book of Pure Foods solves the 
food problem of the consumer and makes choice easy 
and safe for the grocer. To secure a copy, fill out 
the coupon on this page and mail it with ten cents in 
stamps or silver to the Westfield Board or Health, 
Westfield, Mass. 

It will let you lock your doors once for all against 
the food faker and the food poisoner. 





The names of the firms co-operating to bear the expense of this 
campaign are signed below, not as a bid for publicity, but simply because 
no detail of such a matter should be concealed from the public. The 
Westfield Book of Pure Foods, which they seek to distribute, lists the 
names of many competing houses which take no part whatever in the 
movement but necessarily share equally in its benefits, as every product 
mentioned in the book has passed exhaustive, impartial tests which con- 
clusively prove its purity and worth. 


American Sugar Refining Co., New York. 

Baker Extract Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Baker Importing Co., New York. 

Beechnut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Belle Mead Sweets, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. E..F. Brush’s Kumyss, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 


Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Chas. B. Knox Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Boston, Mass. 

Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. 

The Moxie Co., Boston, Mass. 

: f National Onion Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Clicquot Club Co., Millis, Mass. Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 

John Duncan’s Sons, New York. mL 

The N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago, III. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York. 

F. A. Ferris & Co., New York. Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Worcester Salt Co., New York. 

Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Additions to the above list will be given in the Err 

December 14th and December 2Ist issues. 
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to take back any box that any cus- 
tomer decides is not perfect. 


Bonbons” Chocolates 


Knowing just how delicious they are 
when they leave our 14 candy-mak- 
ing establishments, we insist that they 
reach the final purchaser in the same 
perfect condition. 

Write for 4a Interesting Booklet 
It tells of the founding of 40 and 
how purity and quality are insured 


in all <4" products. Name of 4, 
Agent nearest you sent with book. — 


Aiiylrs 64 Irving Place , 
—J—— New York City : 


56 Retail Stores in United States and Canada <i 
SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE u 


If you like Huyler’s Candy. you will like 
Huyler’s Cocoa and Chocolate. 
Sold by leading grocers 
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yauer’s 


FLAVORIN. 


Chemists and Housekeepers 


than any other extracts in the United States 
for flavoring purposes. 14 highest awards 
in Europe andAmerica. Vanilla, Lemon, 
etc.,—10c. and 25c.—at grocers. Write 
for booklet of choice cooking recipes— 
free. 


C. F. SAUER CO., mters. Richmond, Ya. 
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Fill with water and hang 
on back of any Radiator ff 


My Prevents air dryness. Makes it 
fit forthe lungs. No doctor bills 

\ Saves furniture shrinking, piano 
warping, wall paper cracking 
Money refunded if not satisfac 





IN tory after 30 days free trial 
USE Order now, or write for free Booklet 


Savo Mfg. Co., Dept. C, 5856 S. Park Ave., Chicago 
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An American 


(Concluded from page 33) 








“Look here,” said Ames, “the schools 
want to make Americans out of boys like 
yours. Why don’t you give the schools a 
chance?” 

The father gave a short laugh. “They 
had him four years. He's nota fool. They 
taught him to read, that’s all. Four years 
is a long time for a child. You'd rather 
work in the mine, eh, Jan?” 


AN spat into the darkness in a manly 

fashion, then got up and stood beside 
his father, facing Ames in the lamplight 
that streamed from the door. Something 
about the small face, so childlike despite 
its too early life knowledge, moved Ames 
very much. What had America done to 
this tiny coming citizen? The father with 
his huge body had had a better physical 
chance in the old country, and Ames 
could not see that Jan’s mental chance 
was any better than his father’s had been. 
Jan stood swaying back and forth, then 
of a sudden his black eyes glowed with 
the passion of his race. Jan was the 
child of a race that is passionately im- 
aginative. The schools had not fed this 
imagination. This had been left to the 
discontent and bitterness of the over- 
worked men who were his daily comrades 
and teachers. The wealth of vision that 
the schools might have retained for 
America had been lost to anarchy. Jan 
spoke and thought with the precocity of 
his kind. He shook a grimy little fist to- 
ward Ames, and Ames noticed that the 
knuckles already were enlarged by work. 

“You Americans!” shrilled Jan. “I hate 
the lot of you! When I went to school I 
thought I was going to be an American. 
3ut you just taught me a little books. 
You didn’t teach me how to be an Ameri- 
can. You want to keep all that for your- 
selves! But you can’t. I'll fight you till 











you're glad to show me how to be an | 


American! 
books. You don’t want us to be Ameri- 
cans! That’s why you don't teach us!” 

“Heh!” said Jan’s father. “Get to bed, 
Jan! You'll be late for work in the 
morning.” 


HE schools had Jan for four years, and 


the years from six until ten are long, 
vital years in a child’s life. The church 
would have made a lifelong religionist of 
him in that time. The American school 
taught him a little reading and writing 
and let him go, an embryo anarchist. 

Old established races like the English, 
the French, or the German can afford, per- 
haps, to let a child’s idealism seep in as 
a by-product of his studies. America can- 
not afford to do this, unless she has come 
to believe that her institutions can well be 
modified to suit the political and social 
desires of the new immigration. If Amer- 
ica wants her early ideals to persist she 
must realize several facts. First, she must 
formulate the ideals for which she would 
wish to stand. She must realize that it is 
the prime business of the disappearing 
Anglo-American to keep these ideals in- 
tact. She must know that there is but 
one way to make these ideals a part of 
the character of the immigr ant. It is 
stupid to believe that minds ignorant and 
superstitious, in bodies underfed and over- 
worked, will seek these ideals volun- 
tarily. 

America must realize that the future of 
America is in the hands of the public 
schools, and that, as far as American 
ideals are concerned, the public schools 
are not living up to their job. There is 
just one way to give the children of our 


public schools an ideal, and that is to 
teach it as one does the multiplication 
table, day in and day out, year after 
year. 


Teach them that money getting is not 
money earning. Teach them that they 
must give more to the world than they 
take out of it. Teach them chastity. 
Teach them honesty. Teach them race re- 
sponsibility. Give them this daily with 
their spelling lesson. In doing this is 
America’s one chance to give immediate 
form to the forces that otherwise will 
render her formless like themselves. 


HAT is an American? Ask the man 


at the desk next yours, ask your wife, | 


ask your child, and, finally, ask yourself 
What in your own life 
you believe to be 
a fundamental, clean-cut ideal for Amer 
ica’s future for — you are working? 
And if you have not, what reason or ex- 








stands for what | 
American? Have you ; 


I ain’t afraid of you and your | 
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ClearVision 


Brougham 


Too Big to Come Down the Chimney ! 


HE wonderful sleigh of Santa Claus that rides over all the world in a single 

night is not more fascinating than the charm of the modern Detroit Electric. 

Imagine the exclamations of surprise and delight from wife or daughter 

if this beautiful motor car were delivered at your home Christmas morning. 
What more exquisite expression of the Christmas spirit could you possibly offer > 

It will bring joy to all the family from morning ‘till night, from Christmas ‘till Christmas, 


year after year—a perennial pleasure. 


The real advances made in the development of the electric automobile are distinctly 
Conspicuous among them are : 


Detroit Electric ideas. 
The **Chainless’’ Shaft Drive—a real shaft drive; 


Horizontal controller lever, built into the side of the 
car itself, out of the way; ‘Clear Vision in all direc- 
tions (note rear curved glass panels); Alll seats facing 
forward with front seats centrally located, giving well- 
balanced appearance whether occupi y one or 
more persons; Body panels, door panels and roof made 
of pure aluminum which retains a beautiful and per- 


The vital unseen parts of an electric automobile are the very bulwark of your investment. 
Our new 1913 Detroit Electric catalog covers these points in detail. 


manent finish without danger of checking or warping; 

““Closed-in’” fenders made 7 aluminum instead of 
leather; Piano-hinged hoods ; doors opening forward 
to prevent accidents and for convenience in reaching 
for door yy Springs with an elastic limit, ex- 
ceeding 2 00,000 pounds per square inch; Four 
(2 sets) extra powerful brakes ; Adjustable brake 

als, and other equally important features. 











Sent upon request. 


Christmas deliveries cannot be made unless you order early. 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 


Bos , 

Brooklyn 414 Clay Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. Evanston 
Buffalo Branches: Kansas City 
Cleveland New York, Broadway at 80th Street Chicago, 2416 Michigan Ave. Minneapolis 
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Those cousins out west—or 
back east—you don’t hear from 
them as often now. 
have new friends, new interests. 
But after all, 
than water and your picture 
and pictures of the other mem- 
bers of your family would be 
welcomed by them—especially 


for Christmas. 


Theres a thotographer in your town. 
> 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


You each 


blood. zs thicker 
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Concluded from page 23) 





And Tactics? Oh, once in a great 
while a war game. Once in a great 


while. Here is the naval art of war 
worked out in calculus. Take a stadimeter 
reading and substitute. (You are out of 
position ) \ 

n= you ! P sition " gon out of posi- 


—p¢ ysit tion gon 


And thjs pees shectin vard so nice and level 
1 


and square and ruled off will be knocked 
over with the first gun fired. And the 
junior officer will drop his precious 
stadimeter and a signal boy will kick it 
as he runs to hoist the signal for broad- 


y m™ | sides. And the column will do a bum 
T e real food value, parade and some of the pretty bunting 
dainty crispness and Mm | will get holes in it. Oh dear! after all 

delicious, nut-like ‘ our careful drills it’s a shame. 

flavor of EAR BLANK—As we were steaming 
into Hampton Roads last night we 

EDUCATOR had a great time locating some channel 

buoys. A man was sent aloft to operate 

GRAGCKERS a searchlight. The captain shouted up for 

him to elevate the beam. The man didn’t 
will make them extremely hear the order—the searchlight drowns 

popular with every one out everything with its hissing—the cap- a am—We Have a e 

. of your folks. tain shouted himself blue in the face. This | 

Educator Crackers are made always happens in the use of search- e 
with the same care I give to my own lights. When we had night target prac- t e Ince eat for our 
meals, and I personally sample each tice off Cape Cruz in Cuba the shouting 
day’s bake—to make sure that up to the searchlight men almost drowned xd i 
everything is just right. out the noise of the guns. The guns oO 1 ay 1es 

e you taste that natural made enough noise, though, considering 
whole wheat sweetness you will that the pointers never saw hide or hair 


be doubly convinced of their of any target all the night’s run. At the 
followi union “Pica thee: had te eccand anes E. HAVE solved your Plum 
a few of “Sgmany kinds. holes in waves that were only innocent ‘ 
Buy them wan tins. bystanders. The searchlights never picked Pudding problem, too. 

shouted up from the bridge to train right, ° ° 

train left, elevate and depress, was terrible Heinz Mince Meat and Plum 


up the targets, and the uproar of orders 
to listen to. 


I hope searchlights are run with better Pudding are prepared to be the 


success on other ships. In a real engage- 


ment with torpedo boats, our ship wouild crowning delights of ‘‘extra effort” | 























aiee been a helpless mark. Last night the 


skipper got tired yelling up at the search- ' 

EDUCATOR WAFERS light platform and he said for somebody dinners. 

sth ss to “go up and kick that man’s head off.” So ‘ - me 
pirbedhye sham mesic It is easier to kick a man’s head off than Ev ery body know S our standard for every 
You'll enjoy their nutlike, whel it is to install a voice tube. day quality. You can imagine the result 
= Joy ‘ es Well after we picked up one or two 
eset Raver. Unsupaieed: ie buoys our way in to the Roads was when holiday dinners are in mind. 
children's luncheons, peanut butter easy. The channel lies between two files 
sandwiches (use on Peanut of buoy Tights just like a street. Tt was Good things brought from every corner 
Butter) and ween-meal nibbles just like a street on a wet night with a P : : : 
glistening pavement between the old- of the earth and put together W ith greatest 
fashioned kind of street lamps. - 

, . ec ° care. 
We are not doing a tap of useful work. : : ’ 

The way out of it would be something Heinz Mince Meat makes .pies over |] 
like this to my notion: Let the govern- . ° ° 
ment establish some large manufacturing which you smack your lips In memory- 


plants on the coast and have the greatest 


part of all men in the naval force work the kind of pies that come up to holiday 
at these plants most of the time. Now, expectations. 


at these plants, have training schools on 
the side equipped with guns, signal flags, But why wait for q holiday P) 
landing force equipments, small boats, | . ” ’ 


EDUCATOR TOASTERETTES etc. A great part of the essential points 


Jeli of these things could just as well be * . e 
Save eh et learned on land. A river would serve 
toasted toa crisp nicety. But it’s for the small boats. Let each workman einzZ arie 1es 
c at the plant put in about two or three 
ne, vaste bupeie aghag = that hours of serious drill each morning and 4 f a o . F . 
Tight. Nothing pra then go about his work like a serious man We use only big, juicy, four crown Valencia 
distinction to any dainty function and not like a circus monkey in a fancy raisins from Spain, and plump Grecian currants 
Tencsteretios. Far. sates uniform. Make the officers foremen. 
of your eaiiedbii Then for about a week out of a month that melt in your mouth; fresh, choice cuts of beef, 
salad ie servi put each man in a ship’s company and and white kidney suet. Leghorn candied peels 
we a ‘ take him out for a cruise full of serious ‘ ) - ; ; . 
y ; need active diitis, The tone of real woek and citron. Pure spices that we grind ourselves. 
2 = done would still be bracing his muscles. ; Fis icin eee ; ne eres. vw 
ae shade we te aavdl Ge te & cae We spent years developing the specia/ flavor 
manlike way. The sea life would be of Heinz Mince Meat—blending the spices 
fresh .to him—a relief from his other | and the fruits to achieve the alluring smack 
work. A week’s drill would do more for i 
him than months and months dog for the 
light-headed kids that are on the ships 


ow tooling most of their time away. 

EDUCATOR WATER Wh rs oa md them 1 ioht Pow Fy nd 
CRACKERS Wild: ge Roe Nasal Wee * aie 
childish is that they almost never do any 
are a delightful finale to any dinner, when real serious work Pushing a deck 
served with cheese and coffee. Some water 





and tang—tfound in no other mince meat 
on the market 
Heinz Mince Meat is sold by good 


grocers in glass and tin containers and 











stone crocks. 








A AERO Neer mee 















scrubber makes no demand on anyone’s 
crackers, though good to taste, are too hard to - ‘aa Fell Me " nlist just at Pt f oy 
cat with pleasure. Educator Water ee ; Met ae a ieee 7 elnz um u in 
Crackers have the natural flavor of whole mative age, when they are supposed to j 
wheat—and are “Just Hard Enough” to hegin to mature. T have watched them ' 
make their eating a genuine treat. ; live a navv life for two years and remain IS as good as Ol mince meat—clean-made 
just as boyish as the day they shipped from the same fne imported ratsins and 
| | : 
. 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ currants candied fruits al d peels. [he 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the | F t I Ww sta ) t sensible | | | " | ] 
kinds of Educator Crackers you wish, nai worl IT. am dreamii ubout, a | | rowning touch to the holiday meal. ; 
sen cents and his name for i 14 1 ; . ps H f 
assorted trial bo B | man uld marry and settle down, a seri | r sex able Hei F j | ; 
“y ; ma oe She ee he Other seasonable einz Foods anc COLD MEDAL 
TO DEALERS oe | OUS Man, ae UE ai Sewers ons | i Delicacies are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cran- ’ ) 
ah aporciat pure fod, cuslty produc y war. ne 4 L se us W berry Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Preserved ie | MINCE MER i 
well advertised and in g lema’ ; man vains issical sailor bum hs >: . > on . Ba f ' 
ieEducator Cracker proposition is ‘ f ' Sweet Pic kles, East Indian Chutney. Ea a | CYT 
exceptionally attractive. Write for it. } ‘ | chred Figs, Apple Butter, etc., etc. 
| ns tles 
» Jas 
opens * | But if my dream of naval works could | H. J. Heinz Compan 
| com 1 ] ra) ne 
JoHNson Eouc stor Foon COMPANY come " 1 o Ve einZ p y 
‘ mTh | . + + ft oe . 
28 Batterymarch Street . Beoston, Mass. J HM ar Member of Association for the Promotion 
] va of Purity in Foods 




















Senorita 


lilk-dp 


For Christmas Gifts 


appeals not only by its superb texture and exquisite 
coloring, but by the advanced and attractive nature 
of its fall styles and models. Silk itself cannot 
give the marvelous colors, the graceful draping or 
the spun-glass delicacy of this material. 


New this season — beautifully rich Sefiorita Silk- 
Spun Scarfs in White or Black, with very handsome lace 
designs, yet with the body needed for splendid service; 
finished in long, graceful, non-tangling fringe. 24 by 80 
in., fish-net weaves, figured with fleur-de-lis and other 
attractive designs, $7 each. Scarfs 33 by goin., with large 
designs in charming floral or Grecian patterns, $9 each. 

Sefiorita Silk-Spun Scarfs with the popular long four 
and five knot fringed ends, 15 or 18 in. wide and 84 in. 
long, in any of the popular stripes or single colors, are 
on sale everywhere at $3.25 and $4. 

Afternoon and Evening Scarfs in the newest colors, 
having long knotted and fringed ends, $1 to $4—with 
fancy borders, $2.25 to $4. 

Sefiorita Silk-Spun Boudoir Caps, at soc and $1. 
Theatre and Motor Caps, $1, $1.50 and $2. 

Sefiorita Silk-Spun Auto Veils, 36 by go in. with 
double fringed ends or fancy borders, $4; Hat Drapes 
and Face Veils, 75c, $1 and $1.25. 


Pe 
Senorita Motor Scarf Clasps 

convert our handsome scarfs into very artistic motor 

hoods, with long flowing ends that may be tied and 

draped about the neck. 

Clasps in Satin Gilt, Oxidized Silver, Bronze, Black or 
Bright Nickel, per pair, 50c; iv Bright Gold, Roman Gold 
or Silver Finish, 75c. Our own design; patent pending. 

If your dealer dues not have these tremendously popu- 
lar specialties, we will, upon receipt of price, send any of 
them*in beautiful Christmas boxes, prepaid to any address 
with privilege of return. 

Descriptive vooklet with sample swatches on application. 


THE OHIO KNITTING MILLS CO., 625 Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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fo please 


f NY mother, wife, 
/ A sister or friend 
fp upon whom rests 
the responsibilities of 
housekeeping is sure to 
appreciate a new Bissell 
for Christmas. The 
modern Ball-Bearing 
Bissell makes sweeping 
easy and «bolishes the 
sweeping day bogy. As 
athorough, handy, light 
little instrument of 


\G utility— 
5B . . 
(ese BISSELL'S 
——— 
“Cyco” BALL- 
= BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 
is not equalled by any other cleaning 
device, no matter what the cost. The 
Bissell requires no adjustments—it is 
self-adjusting and entirely automatic. 
For convenience sake and as a step- 
Saver, she would like two sweepers, one 
for upstairs and one for down. 
The Bissell is sold by the best dealers 












everywhere. Prices $2.75 to $5 75. Book- 
let, “Easy, Economical, Sanitary 


Sweeping,’ mailed on request. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. | 


Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufacturers | 
in the World 34) } 























Beautiful PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP | 
nade of Mission Weat! oO band , 
wax fi see v.Byg < ff . ti 







and in perfect ha wit 
24 in. Made for electr t « 
Shade 4 “MUNYBAK” Guaranteed Product. Price Only $2.75 
14 a. é Write for mplete Free Illustrated cata te 

m about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furniture 
S «g@- WE SAVE YOU ONE-HALF 


Manybak Co., 106 Main St., Bluffton, Ind. | 


Height 





Dept. U, Grand Rapids, Mich. = 














Loot of Bungawan 


(Concluded from page 21 


ernor had stepped into a tangle of palms 
and creepers and had vanished. 

It took Brabson an age to find the 
foot track and three hours more to get 
back to’ the bungalow. He ran most of 
the way. 

At last he staggered through a yam 
patch for a short cut to the village. He 
was mearer, so much nearer that he 
could see a white man climbing aboard 
a lugger in the offing. A gunboat lay at 
anchor just beyond the fringe of coco- 
nuts, but nobody on the gunboat seemed 
to be awake. 

He knew the East. If the lugger got 
across the reef, there were twenty ways 
for Kelly to escape. And Dunga Dhu 
knew them all! 


E knocked the punkah boy out of his 

way as he dashed into the Governor’s 
bungalow and into the Governor's office. 
The python was snugly asleep in the 
waste-paper basket, and there was a white 
cockatoo with a yellow topknot gibbering 
at him from the window. It was a steel- 
blue moment in Brabson’s life. The worst 
had happened. The Governor had un- 
locked the door and the desk and had 
stolen the valise. Every dollar and every 
pearl of Bungawan was bobbing in an 
offshore breeze under the dirty sail of 
Dunga Dhu! 

A footfall hit the steps of the ver- 
anda. 

Brabson lighted a cigar and waited. 
He had seen the man through the 
window. 

“Tf it isn’t Brabson! 
PBungawan ?” 

He was unnerved for the moment or 
he would have told. Instead, he waited. 
Luckily, Smith was an old friend and a 
good talker. 

A gunboat captain can find a lot to 
talk about, especially when he has been 
hurried south through a typhoon in an 
armor-plated steamboat with a walking 
beam gone wrong. So Brabson listened 
wistfully and prepared himself for the 
ordeal. Smith had run short of water, 
and it was too late to catch Kelly. 


How’s things on 


MITH laughed. 

“IT met a white man who was going 
aboard a lugger two hours ago. He said 
he was your orderly and that you'd sent 
him over to Panalay for a moving-picture 
machine. It’s a risky trip just now. But 
he looked like a fool.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” replied Brab- 
son. “I'll tell you what he’s done for 
me.” 

But Brabson never told. The punkah 
boy had entered—with the Dato. Samale 
was carrying a note and a valise, and he 
was headed for Smith. 

But Brabson grabbed Samale and 
shoved him outside the door. 

“Tt’s from my—my orderly,” he ex- 
plained unsteadily. “Excuse me if I read 
the letter.” 

“Sure thing. You'll find me on the ver- 
anda when you finish,” said Smith, going 
out without even a glance at the valise. 

And Brabson read the letter: 


CapTAIN oF U. S. GuNBoaAT. 

DEAR Sir—You will find the treasury 
of Bungawan in this valise. A crook was 
after it. Be sure you get him. His name 
is Brabson. He’s the only white on the 
island, but he has a black soul. You will 
find particulars inside and all accounts 
correct. 

I would have waited, but I had tried 
some experiments in governing the island 
which may not meet with your approval. 

Officially yours, KELLY 
placed the note 


Brabson upon the 


charcoal burner and watched it burn. 
Then he unlocked the valise. He knew 
what he would find inside, and his sur- 
mise was correct. The loot had not 


been touched 


HEN he strolled outside with a new 
interest in the world. 


“The chap who went away in the lug 
ger looked a bit like Kelly, who was 
Governor here,” said Smith, accepting a 
cigar. “He was an honest man and a 
crank, so they exiled him here By the 
way, what happened to him?” 

“He resigned,” replied Brabson car 

“He governed well enough, but he 
fond of innovations To 
I’m not sure but what mos 


t 1 ,” 
m worKe( 











“Harvest"—~by Vincent Aderente. 


Prosperity 


the American people 
enabled to become so well acquainted 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories 
have been busy. They have had 
work to do and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial 
success. 


The people who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 





have been 


with each other. They know and 
understand one another. They are 
like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are close 
together. 


This is largely due to our wonder- 
ful facilities for intercommunication. 
We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


The Bell Sev has fourteen mil- 
lion miles of wire spread over all 
parts of the country. Each day there 
are twenty-five million telephone 
talks all the way from twenty feet to 
two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of 
things, and the man of commerce, all 
are helped to co-operate and work 
together for peace and prosperity by 
means of the Universal telephone. 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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FREE 


runners! - L. ALLEN 


Flexible Flyer® 


steered at full speed around all obstacles. 
enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


“The 


steers” 
al Christmas gift for boys and girls 


an added zest to coasting because it can be 
Light 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and 
absolutely preveut ‘‘skidding.’’ The famous steering-bar 
does away entirely with dragging feet, 
wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet 
feet, colds, etc. Noother steering sled [fi 
has the exclusive features of the Flex- 
ible Flyer. Be sure to look for the 

rooved runners and this trade-mark. 


ardboard working model of the 
Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 








mn *d “send model and booklet” and we’ll gladlysendthem FREE. Write today! 


& CO., Box 1101 M Philadelphia 








will save your dimes—dimes make dol 
e world, Can be + 








novelty. Smallest bank in the 


or watch-cha 
th dime 








cky Horse Shoe Bank 





Room 846, Flatiron Building, New York 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 







4 All leading 

Lowest Prices °). (cic 

pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys 

Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
aud Incubators at lowest prices. Send for bi boc 

“Poultry for Profit.” Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully It’s FREE, send forit 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Rockford, Ill. 








If you want to see a smile of joy on your 
boys face Christmas morning, give him a 


LISY 


A. 


IR RIFLE 


9 “Daisy Special,”.1000-shot' . . . 


Other Daisy 


Models, 50 cents to 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich. 
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“THE RIVALS’ pet rom the " Patating by Charles Everett Johnson 


The Sines Gift 


Unrivaled 


The gift of a genuine “*Brunswick”’ is bound to delignt 
any red-blooded man or boy. You go the limit when you 
choose it. Yet the prices on these matchless tables are 
surprisingly moderate, and terms very easy. 

We offer these superb Home Billiard Tables in many 
styles and size s. Perfect playing qualities. 

The name “Brunswick” has, for more than 60 years, 
been the symbol of billiard-table perfection. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Home Billiard Table 


This magnificent home size table is made of genuine 
Mahogany, Inlaid design, richly finished. Vermont Slate 
Bed. Baby Monarch Cushions. Concealed drawer holds 
entire Playing Equipment. Furnished either as a Carom 
or combination Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. 

Other styles include the famous Brunswick ‘“Convert- 
ible’ Tables, which serve as Dining or Library Tables and 
Davenports when not used for billiard playing. 


Full Playing Equipment Free 


Complete outfit, including cues, balls, bridge, rack, 
markers, etc., etc., and book, ‘‘How to Play Billiards.” 


Over a Year to Pay 


You can pay all cash or in small monthly payments. 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet’ Free 


Send at once for beautiful catalog showing all styles, 
in full colors, with low prices and easy-payment offers. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. AV, 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Remoh Gems 


2 Marvelous 
o Gem 
Gems 


Look and Wear 
Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 

—the greatest triumph of the electric 

furnace. Will ent glass—stands filing, fire and acid 

tests like a diamond—guaranteed to contain no glass. 

Remoh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 

brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 

cost of a diamond, These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 

Sent On Approval Anywhere in U. 8. Your money 

cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satistactory. 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 

Book—yours for the asking. 





Remoh Jewelry Co. 

















8chools— 
quantity CAN YOU MAKE IT OUT? 
price rhese tops make 10,000 revolutions 


per minute—exceeding any other 
mechanism ; one turn spins them 
Ride 50 feet, spinning on wire. 
Completely defy law of gravity 
Delight children, amuse you, 
baffle scientists. 

No. A—WIZARD 
Mono-Rail Jumping Top 
No. 9—WIZARD 
6 Minute Jumping Top 

Either re) 6c 
Outfit 5 Cc Postage 
olored metal top, Polished Col 
feet wire track, Mono-Rail carriage, wood 
rds, full directions. Send right now for one 
1 Christmas rush Both outfits complete 
remium $1. postage 10c 
Wisard Pateat Developing Co. , Dept. C, 129 W. Sst St., N.Y. 


Complete outfits include ¢ 
ored Shell, 20 
pedestal, co 


























1913 ATCO REBUILT AUTOMOBILES 
ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
SHIPPED TO ANY ADDRESS IN U. 8. ) 


ae Cars, Roadsters and Runabouts, $275 to $900. GUARANTEED 
OR ONE YEAR Write for our FREE Ulustrated Catalogue. 


SP. AUTO TRADING CO., INC. 
oe Lea Center Ave. Pittsbargh. Pa. 
“WHY 


__ Agents Wanted Everywhere | 
IAMA 


an 
@ other Unitarian Literatare wi be SENT FREE on ap- 


UNITARIAN” 
ate to ASSOCIATE DEPT » 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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Mountains 


(Continued from page 19) 


He fell and struck his forehead against 
something immovable, from which _ his 
head seemed to rebound with a swim- 
ming lightness that was exhilarating; his 
amazing body lifted him again unhurt, 
and sprang ahead with him. It carried 
him without effort, and fell and rose 
under him, dipping and soaring like a 
bird. Once the lightning showed a fallen 
tree trunk in his way, and he leaped with 
the flash and cleared it, and sailed along 
unwearied. He felt that he would never 
tire, and when he began to sink in on 
himself it was as if his body were a 
punctured balloon that had begun to flat- 
ten but not to collapse. 


IS feet seemed to be dragging. He 

feared that they might catch against 
something and bring down his _ head, 
which still floated. When another arm 
caught him across his chest, he hung on 
it weakly and let the world blow by, hap- 
pily anchored in a surge that rose and 
fell with him, his eyes on a shore light 
that burned steadily on the horizon. 

He had struck against a pole gate, and 
the lightning revealed a clearing in the 
woods and a house beyond it. He hung 
there a long time, watching it come and 
go in flashes, and he had not the slight- 
est idea why it disappeared, any more 
than if the whole thing were a night- 
mare. First there would be the darkness 
with the small ray of yellow light in it; 
then the open field and the house, as 
distinct as daylight; then the darkness 
again—over and over, in a dizzy, drunken 
sort of blinking iteration. He felt seasick. 

It occurred to him that he might crawl 
through the gate and sneak up and grab 
a pillar of the veranda when it rose to 
show itself, and clamber aboard it. If he 
made no noise the crew would not come 
out and throw him off into the water 
again. He could sleep there comfortably 
He needed sleep. 


H® got the upper part of his body 
through the gate, between the poles, 
without much difficulty, but his legs hung 
back and impeded him; and when he be- 
gan to crawl along the road, watching 
cunningly for the reappearance of the 
house he found that his knees were un- 
willing to help him. Under these condi- 
tions his progress was necessarily slow. 
3esides, the house seldom reappeared in 
the place where it had vanished. It kept 
moving all around the horizon. He dis- 
covered that it followed the yellow light 
—that if he could hold this steady with 
his eyes, he could control the house 
Then he began to gain on it. He was 
swimming “dog fashion,” of course. On 
account of the weight of his legs he had 
all he could do to keep his chin above 
water, and the spray splashed in his eyes 

When he got hold of the veranda 
steps he clung there, floating. He was 
unable to drag himself out. Several 
times, when he was almost up, his knee 
slipped, and he fell back again; but he 
never lost his grip. He concluded that 
he would have to raise himself by the 
shoulders alone, independent of his legs; 
and he came up the steps on his belly, 
holding to the edge of one step with his 
chin while he got his hands on the next 
one. He was making more noise than he 
had expected, and he was admonishing 
himself to be quiet, in a panting mumble, 
when the door was suddenly thrown open 
and a woman stood in the light. He la; 
perfectly still and watched her, his chin 
on the edge of the veranda floor. 


H&E was an incredible, a_ shocking 
sight. He had cut his forehead, and 
the blood was over his face. One eye 
was almost closed in a bruise; the other 
wavered like a drunken man’s. He was 
plastered with mud to the hair. His coat 
was torn from his shoulder. His mouth 
was open, and his breath came in hoarse 
gasps. 

The woman screamed “My God!” and 
backed into the room. “It’s a murdered 
man!” she cried there. “He’s dyin’! He’s 
dyin’ on the doorstep!” 

4 younger woman put her aside swiftly 
and came out with a lamp. The grimace 
that Barney made was an attempt to 
smile at her. He raised himself slowly 
on his hands, and his head nodded and 
swayed. He saw her at a are at distance, 
very small, in a little circle light th 
gradually closed in upon her ‘ill she and 
the light vanished 

When she put her 


lamp down on the 





















This Book 
Shows the One 
Best Way to 
Transfer Your 
Papers and Reccida! 


Do it right this year! Transferred papers 
should be as easily findable as papers in your 
active file. When transferred the “Y and E 

way, they are. 

Correct transferring involves three things: 
(1) Removing papers from active files to trans- 
fer cases. (2) Recording that fact so you will 
know in May 1913 where to find John Smith’s 
1912 orders. (3) Starting your new files for 
1913 records. 

Do these things right. 
hunting for papers (as you 
do now, perhaps) you can 
put your finger on the one needed at once. No 
lost papers; no disputes; time saved, money earned. floor space. Drawers operate 

i ‘ . : on little rollers, and are strong 

‘What is the right ‘way for me to do these and durable. One of many 
things ?’’ you ask. Our complete book ‘‘How to am transfer cases we 
Transfer Papers and Records’’ explains. It states ™*** 
clearly the basic principles of correct transferring so 
that by following it, anybody may transfer his files. 
Thousands of concerns, representing more than 400 
lines of business, are today reaping the benefit of 
the filing systems and correct transferring methods 
we have installed in the last 32 years. 

Experience, not theory, is the backbone of this 
scientific little volume. Charts, diagrams, pho- 
tos and drawings illustrate and explain the sim- 
plest and best methods. We're pioneers against 
the ‘‘bundle ’em up and put them in the vault’’ 
method. 

You needn’t wait 32 years to get the experience 
we have now. This valuable booklet will be sent 
free to those who request it on business stationery. 
To others, 50c each. 

























Our No. 404 Vertical 
Letter File is surpassed by 
none. Capacity for 20,000 
papers. Drawers operate 
on compound roller slide, 
and when loaded full, can 
be opened with slight pull 
of little finger. 


Then instead of losing time 


These Drawer Style Trans- 
fer Cases may be stacked o 
each other, thus conserving 








1252 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Makers of Filing Systems and Business Equipment. 
Branches, Agents and Dealers in over 1200 Cities. 
In Canada — Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















| 
It is indeed a Merry Christmas 


for the one who gets a 


PREMO 


Decide that Christmas question of 
yours right here. There’s someone you 
wish to please very much—yet you don’t 
know just what to give. 





Premo Jr. No. 0 


Pictures, 134 x 234, $1.50 ; 

But a Premo makes it easy. It will be 
welcomed alike by a boy or girl, a man or 
woman, of any age, for it enables 
to make and keep forever pictures of all 
the pleasures of Christmas day and of all 
the days that follow. 


anyone 





No experience is necessary in using a Premo. 
Film Premo No. 1 They are the smallest, lightest, easiest to load 
Pictures, 3/4 x 5)4, $12.50 and operate of cameras—as the nearest dealer 
will show you. 

As for price, you can get a Premo for as little 
as $1.50—as much as $150.00, 
lowest to the highest in price, they are fully 
‘capable, dependable cameras. 


and from the 
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everyday happenings of this wonderful 
twentieth century that even now it seems 
commonplace to call the Scientific Age. 
No pretense is made that it is a substitute 
for an encyclopedia but it is a practical 
condensation, suitable for the busy man, 
of information along scientific and com- 
mercial lines, and contains a great deal of 
accurate data that cannot be found in 
many of the high-priced encyclopedias. 








It contains 608 pages and 1000 illustrations, 
is substantially bound in cloth and the cover carries 
a special design in three colors. Price, $1.50. 


Partial list of subjects covered: 


Population Farms 
Chemistry Mines 


Mechanical Movements 
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Railroads Aviation Post Office 


in the world’s material and scientific 
development. Facts and figures about 
the progress of discovery, shipping, aero- 
nautics, wireless telegraphy, armies and 
navies of the world, statistics, population, 
railways, patents, manufactures, chemistry, 
geometric constructions and formulas, ma- 
chine elements, mechanical movements, 
astronomy and countless other things the 
practical man wants to know. Thearticles 
in the book are not ‘‘essays’’ but are in- 
formative, accurate statements giving the expense has been spared to make the 
reader the most complete, reliable and book interesting as well as authorita- 
up-to-date information on the subjects _ tive. 


Geometrical 
Constructions 


Automobiles Manufacturing 
Commerce Panama Canal 





treated. The illustrations are not mere 
pictures but are designed to fasten cer- 
tain facts and events upon the memory 
by means of instructive object lessons. 


In preparing the material for this 
work the Editor has had the assistance 
of the most eminent authorities and no 
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porch table and turned to help him, she 
found that he had fainted. 

He regained consciousness lying on his 
| back, looking up at the dark beams and 
|lemon-yellow plaster of a living-room 
| ceiling. The head of a young woman 
|came between him and the beams, and 
| her eyes were very large and brown. He 
saw them disassociated from all else, mov- 
ing with an independent intelligence of 
their own, between long lashes under dark 
eyebrows. A warm, wet cloth shut off 
his puzzled scrutiny by applying itself to 
his forehead. 


HEN the cloth withdrew, she put an 

arm gently under his neck and shoul- 
ders and raised him. She was on one knee, 
on the floor beside him, and she propped 
him with the other knee while she took 
a steaming glass from somewhere behind 
her and held it to his lips. He drank 
with his eyes on her hand. The smooth, 
plump delicacy of her fingers interested 
him. He put his own muddy paw up to 
regulate the flow of the choking liquor, 
and felt the softness of her flesh. He 
looked up at her. She smiled at him 
without moving to free her hand. “Bet- 
ter?” she asked. 

He regarded her smile with an imper- 
sonal interest. It was a very pleasant, 
slow smile. He looked into her eyes, and 
was fascinated. She asked: “What is 
your name?” 

He answered, after a moment, as if he 
wereindoubt. “Barney. Barney—Cook.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“N’ York.” 

“How did you come here?” 

Evidently he could not remember. 

“Take the glass, Annie,” she said. 

Some one took the glass. 
move. him she freed her fingers from his, 
slipping her hand down his wrist. It was 
his left wrist, and she touched the metal 
there. ‘“What’s that?” His head came 
over on her bosom as she shifted him 
“Annie!” She raised his hand. “Annie!” 

Another voice said in a whisper: “It’s 
| the po-lice! It’s a handcuff!” 
| The liquor had made him drowsy, and 
her breast was a perfumed, soft pillow. 
In their horrified silence he rested weakly, 
| his head swimming in pain. Somewhere 
he heard a muffled thumping. That was 
| her heart 








“They'll be after 
Draw the cur- 


HE voices went on: 
*m.” “Lock the door. 


tains.” “Will yuh keep him—here!” “I— 
| I don’t know.” Footsteps were busy about 
| him. 


She whispered close: “What have you 
done? Boy?” When he did not answer, 
she lowered him into her lap and roused 
him, one arm about him, a hand laid on 
his cheek. “Tell me. What has_hap- 
pened?” He studied the concern in her 
eyes. “The handcuff,” she said. She 
raised his wrist to show it tohim. “Who 
did that?” 

He groped in the misty blankness of his 
brain. He frowned, and found the seat of 





In order to} 








pain in his forehead. She asked: “Were | 


you arrested ?” 

He said, at last, faintly: “Yes.” 

“For what? What had you done? 

He could not remember. He remem- 
vered that—that some one had told him 

something. “I jumped,” he said. “I 
jumpe d off the train.” 

“Why? Why did you jump from a 

in? 


1 


He raised himself a little and put a 
hand to his forehead. His head felt huge 
“What's the matter with it?” he com- 
plained 

“V ou’ ve vourself when you 
jumped, perhap 

“Geel” 

“How did vou up here?” 

“T_] don’t know. I was in the: woods 
| Runnin’. I—I guess I was scared.” He 
|saw the room in_ the rich lamplight 


“Where am 1?” 
“You're safe,” 

| be afraid.” 

“T’m wet, ain’t I? I was swimmin’ 
That’s how I got here.” And then, 

lafter long thought, he added: “Gee, I’m 

mixed.” 


| H* felt her shaking. It was in the hys 
terical relief of nervous laughter, of 


| course He smiled up at her with the 
vreck of his engaging grin. He said: 
‘I'm glad—I’m glad I’m here, anyway 
Where am |?” 
she regained her gravity. “My name 








she said, deeply. “Don't |& 
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(Continued from page 40) 


Langton—Mary Langton. This is my 
father’s house.” 

“Langton?” He had heard the name be- 
fore. He could not remember where, and 
the pain dulled his effort to recollect. “I’m 
on the blink,” he sighed, and sank back 
in her arms again, drowsily. 

“Help me put him on the couch, Annie,” 
she said. 

The rest was between waking and sleep- 
ing. They carried him to a roomy leather 
couch beside the fireplace, and made him 
comfortable with cushions, and bandaged 
his head, and took off his wet clothing, 
and wrapped him in warm blankets. He 
-was fast asleep when they were pulling off 
his shoes. He was big for his age, but 
his mouth pouted in his dreams, like a 
child’s; and Mary Langton, flushing a 
little, bent over him maternally as she 
tucked the blanket under his bare, boyish 
shoulders, and her hand lingered in a 
comforting touch of pity on his round, 
young neck. 


HERE were three to sit down for 

breakfast in the Langton bungalow 
next morning; and one of them was Bar- 
ney, withaclean bandage fastened diagon- 
ally over his forehead and his bruised eye. 
He had regained his color and his smile, 
which beamed—with some doubtful inter- 
vals—on Mary Langton. She was wearing 
a lace cap and negligee enchantingly 
adorned with old rose ribbons; and she 
replied to Barney’s smile with one of a 
protecting benevolence that remembered 
putting him to bed. 

The third at the table was an athletic- 
looking young man in a shooting costume, 
whom Barney had recognized as the miss- 
ing Whately in spite of his new mustache 
that continually attracted his fingers. Hat 
in hand, he had wakened Barney in a 
bedroom upstairs, where Barney had been 
as much surprised to find himself as to 
see Whately; but no questions had been 
asked on either side. He had brought 
Barney some underclothes and a dressing 
gown that were too large for him “Your 
own things are still drying in the kitchen,” 
he said. “Breakfast’s ready.” 

It was he who bandaged Barney’s 
wounds, amused by the boy’s blinking and 
troubled silence. “We'll have to get that 
off with a file,” he remarked of Barney’s 
handcuff, as he helped to roll up the 
sleeves of the dressing gown. He brought 
a pair of bath slippers. “That's the best 
we can do.” 

Barney said nothing. His mind was as 
busy as a hive of bees, and the swarming 


activity of his thoughts showed in his face. 


Whately was enjoying his own superiority 
in deception; he talked with an easy 
naturalness, smiling inwardly at Barney’s 
bewilderment. He could imagine what the 
boy was thinking. “Ready?” he asked, 

when Barney was washed and dressed and 
handewed. 

Barney nodded. “I guess I was struck 
by lightnin’,” he volunteered. 

“Were you?” Whately replied cheer- 
fully. “Tell us about it downstairs. Aren’t 
you hungry?” 
“Gee!” Barney sighed 

“Come along then.” 

They came downstairs to the living 
room together, and Mary Langton in- 
cluded them both in her affectionate air of 
greeting. She put one hand on Barney’s 
shoulder, as she led him to the table, pat- 
ting him as if he were a child. He was 
a child, forthwith. Instinctively, quite 


“Hungry!” 


| without craft, and almost unconscious of 


the fact that he was acting a part, he be- 
came an ingenuous youngster without a 
trace of guile 


V JHATELY did not notice the change 
‘ at first. Mary, as they crossed the 
room, secretly found his hand and spoke 
to it in a dumb pressure that was elo- 
quent: it took all his mind to her, warmly. 
“Did you sleep well?” she asked Barney. 
“T don’t remember,” he said—and joined 
in their amusement, naively unabashed. 
He stared around at the room like an 
interested infant. It was a sort of room 
that he had never seen’ before—with 
silvery gray woodwork and yellow sash 


curtains, silk rugs, and a hardwood floor, 
a bearskin before a huge fireplace, a 
cottage piano, furniture of severe oak up- 
holstered in Spanish leather, books, and 
flowers. It was an immense room, full of 
sunlight and lor: and the table was set 
at one end in an alcove of windows that 
looked out on the vall far below. The 
sight of tl fruit piled in a great wicker 
trav in the center of the table took his 
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eyes and held them. “I haven’t had any- 





thing to eat since—” It seemed ages 
“since I don’t know when.” 
“Help yourself, Barney,” 
they sat down. “To the fruit. 


she said, as 


And tell 


us how you got here.” 


He reached an orange, bit a wound in 
it—transparently embarrassed—and began 
to skin it with his fingers. “He—he lef’ 
me on the train,” he said, “fer a minute, 
an’ I jumped ’n’—’n’ beat it—’n’ piked up 
the road—till I got here.” 

“Who left you on the train?” Whately 
asked. 

He looked up furtively at old Annie, 
who was bringing in the coffee. “The 
detective,” he said. 

“What did the detective want you for?” 
“Nothin’. I— It was my brother done 
it, ’n’—'n’ they got him, but I got away— 
t’ Oswego. ’N’ I wrote home to my 
mother. ’N’ I guess that’s how they foun’ 
out where I was.” 

“And you hadn’t done anything wrong, 
at all, had you, Barney?” she asked. 
Barney gave her the gaze of utter in- 
nocence “No, ’m.” 

Whately eyed him. This was not the 
troubled, silent face that he had watched 
upstairs. “How did you get the other 
handcuff off?” 


ARNEY had filled his mouth with 
orange. He shook his head and 
gulped everything. “They don’t put ’em 
onto both yer hands. He puts one onto 
your wrist an’ one onto his. He took his 
off when he lef’ me in the car fer a 
minute—’n’ I broke it off the chain with 
a couple o’ stones—after I got away.” 
“Don’t bother him now, dear,” she said, 
faintly. “He’s hungry.” 

Whately saw her pale look of distress. 
“What's the matter?” 

“T don’t like to hear of—handcuffs,” she 
said. 

“Gn. 

And Barney understood. For the first 
time he realized what he was going to do 
to her when he gave the signal to Carey- 
ville that Whately was in the bungalow. 
He devoted himself to his breakfast si- 
lently. He did not care about Whately; 
that fellow thought himself too smart, 
anyway. But she— 

He looked aside, out the window, and 
saw the white frame houses of the village 
among the trees in the valley. “That's 
Careyville,” she explained. 

“Who lives in the big house? The one 
with the peak in the middle?” 

“Tt’s the summer hotel.” 

He had guessed as much. He could see 
the window, in that central gable, behind 
which an operative sat with field glasses 
watching the bungalow. He returned to 
his plate. 

Whately asked: “Where are you going 
from here?” 

“Tt doesn’t cut much ice where I go,” 
Jarney answered. “They'll get me.” 
“Please don’t,” she entreated Whately. 
“Talk about something else. Were you 
flooded out last night?” 

3arney gathered that he was camping in 
the woods near by, but the location of the 
camp was not indicated. They began to 
talk about the news that they had read in 
the previous day’s paper. Barney heard 
them, inattentively. His mind was occu- 
pied. He looked, once, for a long time at 
Mary Langton. He liked her. 

She knew it. “What is it, Barney?” 

“Nothin’,” he said, reddening. 

“Have some bacon?” 

“T had some.” 

“Have some more.” 

“Nuh-uh. Had enough.” 

Whately lit a cigarette and inhaled it 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m goin’ out on the veranda,” Barney 
said at last, having eaten all he could. He 
wanted to think things over; they would 
be clearer, perhaps, if he had Mary Lang- 
ton out of his eyes and the operative’s 
window before him. And he had to show 
himself so that Babbing would understand 
that he had made his entrance into the 
bungalow successfully. 


E came out the door upon his first real 
sight of the depth and breadth and 
distance of a mountain view; and it held 
him staring. Down the broad valley be- 
fore him a river looped its way like a 
garden path, among low hills of farm land 
it lay asleep in the sunlight, round and 
indolent; and some had been only half 
clipped of woods that bristled on their 
backs like patches of hair on a French 
poodle. Across the valley the Catskills 





shouldered one another to look over the 
ridge at the farms that had been marching 
up through the forest along the river, 
nearer and nearer, year by year. At the 
foot of the ridge lay the summer hotel, 
above Careyville, in a pine grove. The 
single upper window in its central gable 
watched Barney like an eye. 

He came out on the steps in his dress- 
ing gown to show himself, and cautiously 
semaphored with his right arm, raising it 
stiffly over his head. After a moment he 
saw something white drop over the win- 
dow sill and hang fluttering. It was their 
signal that they saw him. 

He was to raise both arms if he had 
located Whately. 

He hesitated. 

He turned back to the house. 

After all there was no need of haste. 
Whately was not going to run away. 


IS bath slippers made his footsteps 

noiseless as he approached the door. 
He heard Ker say in a low, broken utter- 
ance: “I couldn’t help thinking of you, 
dear, just like that, somewhere—all blood 
—in handcuffs—running all night. It’s 
terrible! I can’t bear it. You must—” 

“But, dearest,’ he protested, under his 
voice, “I’m not a child. I can take care 
of myself better than that. Besides, I 
haven't done anything wrong, and they 
know it. That indictment was all a bluff. 
They have no more right to arrest me—” 

“Then why not go back and face it? 
You—” 

“Because your governor 

“T tell you, father wants you to. He 
doesn’t want you to sacrifice yourself for 
him. And me? What’s to become of me, 
if I’m never to be able to see you—if 
you’re always to be hiding and—and 
hunted! I know what father has done. 
It was illegal—but he didn’t think it was 
criminal. And J don’t. If they send him 
to jail—” 

“We'll all be disgraced. For life.” 

“We're disgraced now. We're only 
making it worse by having it thought that 
you—when you're innocent— Please doit, 
dearest. Please. For my sake.” There 
were tears in her voice. 

Barney hurried back to the steps and 
threw both arms up over his head. The 
signal came out again on the window sill, 
instantly. 

It was done. They were coming. 

When he returned to the room, guiltily, 
Mary was still at the table, and Whately 
was walking up and down. “I guess I'll 
get my clothes on,” Barney explained, “an’ 
go ’n’ look up my hat.” 

Whately was near the inner door. “T'll 
get them,” he said. Mary did not speak. 
She was sitting with her elbows on the 
table, her hands lying clasped before her, 
staring aside at the window; and Barney 
understood that she was concealing tears. 
He took the clothes from Whately and 
hurried upstairs to dress. They would be 
coming in the automobile. He had only 
one idea—to get away before they came. 

He limped downstairs very quietly in 
his broken shoes, his coat ripped at the 
shoulder, his trouser legs torn at the 
knees. He had intended to slip out with- 
out her noticing him, but she was sitting 
on the couch beside the fireplace near the 
foot of the stairs. “Come here, Barney, 
she said. “We must get Annie to mend 
those tears.” She fingered and patted 
them with a futile solicitude, smiling at 
him wanly. “Aren’t you afraid that they 
might see you looking for your hat! 
They'll be searching for you, won't they! 

“T don’t care if they do see me.” He 
looked down at his feet. 


YHE drew him to her and put an arm 
WY about him. “Why not?” 
“I guess I might as well let them pick 
me up.” ; 

Her arm tightened around him. She 
said, in a low voice: ‘hat’s right, now. 
If you haven’t done anything wrong, you 
have nothing to be afraid of And if 
you have you ought to be brave enough 
t ) take your punishment. Your mother 
will help you, won't she?” 

Barney nodded, hanging his head. 

“Will you write to me, if I can do any- 
thing?” 

He nodded again. 


She gave him her town address “And, 
Barney, be a good boy. Won't you Pg want 
you to ve such a big, brave, honest maf. 
~ Poor Barney could not answer. He was 


crying. 
She held him close. “Kiss me good-by, 


then—in case you don’t come back 
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“That's all right,’ Babbing interrupted, 
with a sudden gruff kindliness. “We'll fix 
everything all right for her. You trot 
along down to Careyville now, and Sam 
Il pick you up there later. Go ahead, 
Sam.” 

The car started with a jerk. Barney 
dropped back to the road, and ran away 
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BEST BOOKS TO READ 


BusINESS BUILDERS 
Enormous Profits And Your Own Business. A 


great deal of money can be made operating our new auto- 
matic Ten Pin alley. It is the newest, quietest, automatic 
bowling alley in existence. No helpers necessary to set 
pins and return balls. Testimonials show where men are 
rapidly turning over capital. Any location will do in 
small or large towns. We will sell only one person in your 
locality. Only $150 capital required. This isa real oppor- 
tunity. Write for particulars and agency for your locality. 
Profit Amusement Co., 27 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Found! A Writer Of Red-Blooded Follow-Up 

Letters that scintillate the Scarce, Strong, Sure, Six- 
linder Salesmanship! Write him! Ad-Man Davison, 
aldheim Building, Kansas City. 





Register Records Your Doings Every 
md ot ta -urchases, sales, money paid out, money 
received—in fact any one of the multitude of details that 
every business contains. It compels honesty, insures 
correctness, and overcomes disputes. A postal request 
will show you how it applies to Your business. The 
Egry Register Company, 429 East Monument Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





“Cost-Keeping Short Cuts” Is The 200 Page 
book used by three state Universities as a text book on 
cost keeping. Some chapters: ‘Profits Made by Sav- 
ings,” “Putting in a Cost System,” “Systems of Paying 
Ww .”’ “Handling Material—Perpetual Inventory Sug- 

oma,” * ‘Distribution of Burden,” “Information For 
the General Manager.” It is a real Business Book for 
live Business Men. Ask for a copy on your letterhead 
(one copy sent free). Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 100 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 





Every Collier Reader Is Anxious To Build His 
business and is, therefore, interested in any device, ma- 
chine, method, or business procedure which will bring 
more dollars to his cash register, more items for his add- 
ing machine to list, more names of possible customers to 
whom his multiple printing machine may write letters. 
This department will grow to be a veritable catalog of 
dividend paying ideas. 


BusINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We Want District Managers With A Small 
office or desk room and small capital. We have a new 
proposition to get hundreds of men to canvass for you. 
Our article is the easiest seller on the market. There are 
orders in your community today. We want the proper 
man to take care of them. Address Eastern Specialty Co., 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 





TYPEWRITERS—OFFICE SUPPLIES 
The Modern Duplicator Is A Wonderful Device 


for making many copies of anything written with pen, 
pencil or typewriter. Letter size, complete, $3.60. Sent 
on five days’ free trial. Booklet of othersizesfree. W.E. 
Durkin, Reeves & Co., Mfrs., 339 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Pyronsiten— All Makes, Lowest Prices. Big 
volume of business and cash terms enable us to undersel 
Smiths, Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., at $10 up. 
Fully guaranteed. Write Young Typewriter Company, 
19 Ottawa Eids., ‘Chitoago. 


3 Pennies A Day, One Dollar A Month Buys 
a standard typewriter. Your choice Remington, Oliver 
or Smith Premier. Prices lower than other cash prices. 
Perfect machines only—guaranteed. Typewriter Install- 
ment Co., K180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Save 65% To 85% Of Manufacturers’ Prices On 
Typewriters, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons,—all other 
makes. Guaranteed 2yrs. 500 typewriters, $10 to $15. Send 
forcat. Dept.68, Dearborn Typewriter Exchange, Chicago. 

Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
44 to 4g mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere— 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








INSTRUCTION CORRESPONDENCE 


Success Shorthand Is Taught By Experts And 
written by the world’s fastest writers. A complete course 
for stenographers and beginners. Catalogue free. Suc- 
cess Shorthand School, Suite 1312, Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 








Study Susneedtaiiy At Home. _ Branches To 
meet almost every need. Our diplomas honored in 25 col- 
leges and state normals. Write today. Interstate School, 
615-623 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Get Ready Now For 1913 Registration. We 
will prepare you for entrance to Medical, Law, Pharmacy 
or Engineering Schools. Individual instruction—Resi- 
dential or Home study. Brooks Classical School, Dept. 
C., Schiller Building, Chicago. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Painting, 
Decorating and Mechanical Drafting, taught quickly by 
expert workmen. Actual work takes place of books, 
Tools, materials Free. Splendid positions open. Oldest, 
largest, best equipped trade school. Catalog Free. Coyne 
National Trade Schools, 84 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





WINDOW TRIMMING 
Let Us Send You Full Information On Window 


Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





MoTION PICTURE PLAYS 





Motion Picture Plays Wanted. You Can Write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand and good pay. Details free. Ass’d M. P. 
Schools, 702 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents That Pay Best. Inventions Sought By 
Capital. Write for free book of special interest to all 
inventors. Address R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Department 12, 
Washington, D. C. 





DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


We Are Equipped To Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods made we can make them, No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





Manager Wanted In Every City And County 
to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new 
permanent demand; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York, 


Agents Are Making Big Profits Selling “Canton” 
Photo Knives. Exclusive territory. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write for special outfit offer and territory to-day. 
Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. 221, Canton, O. 





Agents Something New In Aluminum. Biggest 
seller on the market. Every woman buys. Write quick 
for particulars. New Idea Aluminum Co., 117 West St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Cold Weather Specialty, New, High Class; 
nothing like it on the market. Sales have astounded 
us. Write at once. Electrical Labratories, 92 Murray 
Street, New York City. 





Agents Can Easily Earn Big Money—Commission, 
Extra Cash Bonus—men and women—great opportunity to 
build up permanent, profitable business of your own, sell- 
ing Planto-Silk Hosiery and Underwear for women, men 
and children. Every sale makes steady customer. Big 
money in Christmas orders. Advertising matter free. Five 
big factories. Samples on approval. Malloch Knitting 
Company, 551 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wanted By The Manufacturers, High Class Agents 
and crew —— % only, for exclusive agency contracts on 
“American y Fibre Brooms,’ Brushes and Round 
Cedar Oil Mops. Hurt Co., 2255 S. State St., Chicago. 


Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Stic her Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents—New “Colonial” 10 Piece Aluminum Set. 
Opportunity unparalleled. Trust prices smashed. Send 
for free outfit offer. Housekeepers wild over it—don’t de- 
lay. Dundee Mfg. Co., 46b Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 

















Agents Wanted In Ever (County To Sell The 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good commission 

paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. Novelty 
Catlery Company, 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 





Amazing Profits. Gliding Casters. New. No Rollers; 
homes buy 6 to 40 sets, hotels 50 to 500; any one can at- 
tach; noiseless; won’t scratch floors; save carpets and fur- 
niture; costs 8c, sells 10c to 25c; exclusive territory; sam- 
ple 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


Agents: For ‘‘Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 








Agents. Your Name And Address On A Postal 
will bring our guaranteed salary contract offer to do ad- 
vertising. We pay 40% extra commission on sales; ship 
goods on credit, and share our profits with you. Ex- 
perienced canvassers making big money. Best Mfg. Co., 
860 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


Agents, Get Particulars Of One Of The Best 
paying propositions ever put on the market. Something 
no one else sells. Permanent, profitable business. E. M. 
Feltman, Sales Manager, 6142 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 








We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best 
service, highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You 
are sure to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, 
Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas. 





Agents— Would You Take A Steady Job Starting 
right away on the most attractive proposition with chances 
of increasing your earning power constantly? No experi- 
ence required. My goods are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold customers. If you want to make big money quick, 
write me to-day. E.M.Davis,Pres.,210 Davis Bldg.,Chicago. 





You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 
local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc.; save 
consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 





A Salesman In Each County. Brand a Propo- 
sition. New men sell 6 to 10 a day right from start; 8 to 15 
a day when going. Exclusive territory which betters the 
longer it’s worked. Sells to women for $2.50. Good com- 
mission. Manager, 122 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Learn How To Easily Make Money Without 
interfering with your present occupation. Address at 
once, Desk 1. Scribner’s Magazine, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Buy A Holder That Will Keep Your Chimneys On 
the lamp. It saves in chimneys many times its cost. Sam- 
ple by mail 25 cts. Jeet wanted. Gladden Lamp Globe 
Holder Co., 319 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





An Exceptional Opportunity Ie Offered Live Men 


uy 


The Spirit Of Christmas. By Arthur H. Gleason. 
A neat little volume appropriate for gifts, containing Mr. 
Gleason's beautiful editorials (many of which appeared in 
Collier’s) on Christmas, Thanksgiving and other fe sstivals; 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Jane Addams and other great Ameri- 
cans; the companionship of nature, etc. Something of 
genuine value and beauty, yet original, which your friends 
will appreciate. With colored frontispiece, cloth, l6mo, 50 
cents net; postpaid 58 cents. Dept. C. Frederick A, 
Stokes C OmpARy; 443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








“Life Of Cardinal Gibbons,” ‘By Allen Ss. Will, 
A.M. Litt.D. A sympathetic but unbiase 2d story of one of the 
commanding figures of our present-day life. 430 pages, 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cannibals Of Fi Arthur E. Stilwell, 











to make large profits handling the only sure Aut 
Lock made. Exclusive county or state rights. tien 
S. C. Coman Sales Co., 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 





Wanted: Subscription Men And Women To 
call on the Medical Profession and Druggists. Big 
commission. Need not interfere with present occupation. 
Romaine Pierson, 108 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 





Wanted: A Man Or Woman, All Or Spare Time 
to secure information for us. Work at home or travel. 
Experience not necessary. Nothing to sell. Good Pay. 
Send Stamp for particulars. Address 
M.S. 1. A., 500 L Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Why Not Build Up A Business Of Your Own? 
U. S. Chemical Fire Extinguishers easily sell everywhere. 
Immense profits. Protected territory to local and State 4 
resentatives. United Mfg. Co., 1241 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


Cash Bonus Monthly And Large Profits. 
a. Sc seller. A two Minute demonstration makes every 
calla sale. Free sample and particulars. G. V. Sales Co., 
20 Spruce St., New York. 


Agents Make Big Money Selling Our Gold And 
a letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied. 
g demand everywhere. Postal brings free sample. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Splendid New Cash Bonus Plan For Our Agents 
selling famous Ann Arbor Lamps and Lighting Systems. 
Everybody wants this famous light. Show it, and it sells 
itself. No experience necessary. Besides regular earn- 
ings we mail cash bonus checks every month to successful 
agents. A permanent, growing business for you. Don't 
delay; write me at once for new plan. H. H. Seeley, 
President, Superior Manufacturing Company, 279 Second 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Energy, Ability And A Small Order For Quick 
selling household articles, will provide a permanent profit- 
able business and protected territory (ask for agents 
special). Dunlap Mfg. Co., Dept. K, Bloomington, Ill. 

















Manufacturer Of Popular Brand Guaranteed 
hosiery with linen heels and toes and many other exclusive 
features wants agents to sell direct to consumer. Re- 
orders insure permanent, increasing income. Exclusive 
territory. Credit. J. Parker Mills,720Ch estnutSt., Phila., Pa. 

The Wizard Lighting Systems ond Table Lemes 
represent the acme of perfection in artificial lighting. As 
convenient as city gas. One-fourth the cost. For further 
particulars and agency, address Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co 
170 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Our New Factory Just Opened, “Big Line Of Of 
new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. Big 
profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling rights. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


New Idea Sanitary Brushes Sell On Sight— 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illus- 
trated booklet. D. L. Silver & Company, Depart 
ment C, Clayton, N. J 














Agents! Portraits, 35c; Frames, 15c; Sheet 
Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, Be; Views, Ic. 30. days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. C onsolidated Portrait 

'0., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





The American Boy Subscription Solicitors 
(men and women) earn a guaranteed salary and big 
commissions. It is the leading publication for boys in 


this Country and it only has to be shown in the home 
where there is a boy to get a subscription. Apply at 
once for full particulars, sample copies, etc., to The 


Sprague Publishing Company, 200 American Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 





High Grade Salesmen. Increase Your Earnings 
by carrying an Advertising Calendar and Nove _ Line of 
merit. Possibilities unlimited. Big commissions. Con- 
tracts now made for 1913. Geiger Bros., 77 Springfield 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








Income Insurance; Something New. Liberal, 
low cost policy issues to men or women, ages 16 to 70, 
guarantees an income of $25 weekly for sickness or injur- 
ies, $5000 Accidental Death. Annual cost $10. $2000 Acci- 
dental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. Annual cost 
$5. Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exch. » Chicago. 


Selecpen—We Will Pay Sou Well. Mesdesburs’ 8 
famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other Ad- 
vertising Specialties. Product of thirty years’ experi- 
ence. Easy sales, satisfied customers, big commissions. 
A serious offer for hustling salesmen. No canvassers. 


H. B. Hardenburg & Co., 67 Centre St., New York. 








Salesmen Sell Our Gasoline And Electric Lights 
and Appliances in country and small towns. All Prices. 
Quick Sales. Big Profits. Write. National Stamping & 
Electric Works, 418 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 





Want A Few Real Specialty Salesmen Ca able 
of doing big things to sell on commission Base Ball Tables 
advertised in — issue of Collier’s. Big possibilities. 
The Ten-Pinne , 1790 — r St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wanted: Live Wire Densceratadions For High- 
grade patented article. Splendid holiday specialty. Also 
standard seller to barbers, hotels, hairdressers and best 
homes. Write for special offer. Give full partic ulars 
first letter, stating territory desired. Sanitax Company, 
2337 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Sal , For Our Sections porary And 





Why Not Double Your Income? There’s No 
reason why you can’t. It’s not a question of working 
harder but of working better. The Sheldon School will 
teach you how to multiply your efficiency and your income 
through the application of the simple, natural laws that 
govern every business relation. Write for = sndid book, 
“The Service Idea.’” The Sheldon School, 1385 Republic 
Building, Chicago. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We Pay Higher 
cash values than the issuing company for tontine or de 
ferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before maturity 
Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard & Co., 
Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York 








For MOTORCYCLISTS 


For Ladies Who Enjoy Motorcycling Or Horee- 
Back Riding: outfits, Coat, Divided Skirt and Hat, $5.00 
and up. Send for descriptions. Motocyk Apparel "C 0., 
539 Franklin St., Room 801, Chicago. 





FoR MOTORISTS 
One Copy Of Valuable Tire Book—Free. A 


hundred quick repair kinks and tire saving ideas. Ex 
plains the “Shaler Way” of trebling tire mileage by vul 
canizing your tires at home. Ask for your copy. C 
Shaler Co., 1105 4th St., Waupun, Wis. 





Health Policies, Premiums $5 and $10 a year Excep 
tional opportunity for hustlers to establish themselves in 
a permanent business. Write now. Desk F, National 
Life Ins. Co. of U.S.A., 29 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


‘The Greenduck Company Of Chicago “an Use 
a few good salesmen to sell High Art Advertising Novelties 
of Metal. Your application should give full particulars. 
Liberal commissions to good men 


FoR MEN AND WOMEN 16-70 


Special “‘Get-Acquainted”’ Offer. Apply Today. 
$5.00 yearly old-line policy, sickness and accident. Pays 
$2,500 death, $12.50 weekly disability benefit. Representa 
tives wanted. L. B. Smutz, Manager, 265 N. 7th, St. Louis 
















STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS 
We Pay $100.90 For Certain 1853 Half Dollars; 


$100 for Dime 1894 S. Mint, etc. Valuable coins passing in 
circulation. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. W e pay 
cash premiums on thousands of coins and bills to 1912. The 
Numismatic Bank of Texas, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas 





COLLECTIONS 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, U.S.A. “Some People Don't Like Us.” 





By 
The greatest Expose of the Mohey Trust ever written, 
Thomas Lawson preaches. Arthur E. Stilwell gives facts, 
It equals the Dreyfus story. Price $1.00, postpaid, 
Farnum Publishing Co., First National Bk. Bldg., Chicago, 


REAL ESTATE 
Experienced Land Salesmen Wanted To Sell 


tracts of 10 to 40 acres and up suitable for oranges, grape 
fruit, pineapples, etc. Good roads, stores, churches, hotels 
and hundreds of plantations under cultivation. Healthful, 
delightful climate. Land selling rapidly. Attractive prop- 
osition to experienced men. J. W. D. Grant, 815 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York. 








Investigate The Fertile Northwest United States. 
Excellent land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon adjacent to Northern 
Pacific Ry. Stayin our own home country—near home 
markets—quick transportation—close to good neighbors 
and good schools. Free Government homestead land 
which you can prove up in three years; state land on easy 
terms; deeded land at low prices and on crop payment 
plan. Write quick for illustrated literature and informa- 
tion about low fares. Say what State most inte rests you, 
L. J. Bricker, Gen’l Immigration Agent, 134 Northern 
Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, mas. 


Greatest Land Velass In America. ene $10 
an acre up—easy terms; in the Southeastern States bor- 
dering Southern Railway Lines. Big crops, excellent mar- 
kets: annual profit $50 to $200 an acre. Best social and 
school privileges. Land lists, subscription to ‘Southern 
Field,’’ all services Free. M. V. Richards, Land and Ind, 
Agt., Room 16, Washington, D. C. 





CALIFORNIA 
Free Literature Will Be Sent To Any One In- 


terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the richest 
valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities; thousands 
of acres available at right prices. The place for the man 
wanting a home in the finest climate on earth. Write 
to a public organization that gives reliable information. 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800 2nd 
Street, Sacramento, California. 





VIRGINIA 
Choice Virginia Farms Along The C. & O. 


As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rainfall, rich soil, 
mild rn dn nearby Eastern markets. Write today for 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Country Life in Virginia,’ and low 
excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
Cc. & O. Ry., Room 1007, Richmond, Va. 








Virginia Fertile Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre 
and up. Easy payments. Our beautiful illustrated maga- 
zine, one year free, if you will send names of two friends who 
are interested in Virginia. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 71, toanoke, Va. 





TEXAS 
Texas Gulf Coast Offers You Wonderful Fertility, 
ample rainfall, delightful climate, cheap lands and low 


taxes. Land in well settled communities $20 to $50 acre. 
Cotton, corn, potatoes yield high. Dairying and poultry 
making big returns. Illustrated booklet free. R. Q. Ken- 
nedy, Colonization Agent, GC&SF Ry., Galveston, Tex. 


MuSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Music Rolls Free For Names Of Player Owners. 
New style rolls play much better at lower cost. Quick 
service. Get latest bulletins and free offer. Orpheus 
Music Roll Co., 15 W. Court St., Cincinnati, O 





How To ENTERTAIN 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills. Musical Pieces. Make Up Goods, Large 
Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago. 





For YOUR HOME 


Cut The Cost Of Your Furniture Bill By Buy- 
ing the Come-Packt sectional furniture. You buy direct 
from the manufacturer eliminating the profits of the 
middle man. The total of your saving is about 49 the 
dealer’s price. 400 choice pieces to select from. Quar- 
tered white oak used exclusively. Hundreds of designs 





—eight finishes. And back of each piece stands our 
guarantee of one year’s free trial; your money back 
any time you say. Send for our beautiful Free cata- 
logue. Come-Packt Furniture Company, 913 Fernwood 


Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


 Semeantie Selenon, none ‘Study Chasers: For 


home-makers, teachers and well paid positions. Ill. 100- 
page booklet, ‘Profession of Home Making,”’ free 
Am. School of Home Economics, 532 W. 69th St., Chicago 


WHAT TO EAT 
A Sweet Tid Bit. 





Bayle’s Peanut Butter. A 





vegetarian Meat. School Children’s Sandwich. Used in- 
stead of Creamery Butter Buy it from your Grocer. 
Made by Geo. A. Bayle, St. Louis, Mo 
MiscELLANEOUS 

Cow Owners! Let Us Tell You About James 
Sanitary Stalls, Stanchions, Litter Carriers and Feed Car- 
riers. 2fine booksfree. See how to keep your barn cleaner 


with less work, prevent diseases, increase quantity and 
improve quality of milk—boost your profits. Greatest 
dairy barn improvements of the age. Write postal or 
letter request Now. Address James Manufacturing 
Company, J 71 Cane Street, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


FOR LOVERS OF DOGS, BIRDS, PETS 


Hungarian Partridges And Pheasants, Deer, 





rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, and @ 
kinds of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive circulars. 
Wm. J. Mackensen, Successor to Wenz & Mackensen, Nat 
uralists. Yardley, Pa 

I 
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Play Baseball 
All Winter! 


Every Shot a Major League Play—Base Hits, Bunts, Strikes, 
Home Runs, Sacrifice Hits, Etc. Loads of Exciting Fun! 


Pennant Baseball Table 


(Patent applied for) 

Acomplete Baseball Park and Diamond with the team 
on the ground, and each player in place. Call the game! 
Then the fun begins. Anybody can play any time and all the 
time! Newest thing out Table fine oak construction, bii 
Nard cloth cover,cushioned pockets,strictly first-class, Size 
4feet by 8 feet. Small space required,playing done from front, 


Earning Capacity, 60c to $1.20 Per Hour 


Capitalize the baseball enthusiasm in your neighbor- 
hood! Every fan will want to play. The team is always 
at home—right in your own place of business. "No wet 
grounds! No delays! A whirlwind money-maker for cigar 
stores, billiard halls, news stands, hotels, resorts, restau 
rants, Y. M. C. A.’s, colleges, etc. 


Special Low Price to Introduce First 1,000 
Get in quick on this! Be the first in your vicinity to 


start making money with this brand new Pennant Base- 
vall Table. Watch the table pay for itself in a hurry! 





Write today for full description, booklet and Special Intro- 
ductory Offer on Easy Terms 

Others are reading this 
want to be first! 


The Ten Pinnet Co., 1790 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send the letter off now, if you 
Address (50) 





MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 


Contains full explanation of this Money and Time 
Saving method of kkeeping. ribes and 
illustrates 40 Record Forms with full explanation of 


if use. 

Wewill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 

to any Business or Professional Man who 
writes for it. 

John C. Moore Corporation 

777 Stone Street 

Rochester, N. Y. 






















SHAEMERS 
) es Ee 


“‘Porosknit”’ 
The one under- 
wear that is fully 
guaranteed. Get 
the bond when 
you buy. 


Satisfaction or money back 


Union Suits 


50c for boys, $1 for men, 
or shirts and drawers 
25c for boys, 50c for men. 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
3 Washington St 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
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| Friendliest Man 


(Continued from page 43 





his prescription for his little child. Are 
not the hands holy that minister in tasks 
like that? Because of your sacred min- 
istry, many an otherwise sorrowful home 
lis filled to-night with light and song. 
Unconsciously you are bestowing price- 
less blessings upon your fellows. To real- 
ize this and to live in the strength of it 
is to find abiding joy. The angels are 
singing in the city streets; if you will but 
listen you may hear them as you work. 
Every business transaction may be in the 
truest sense a distinct contribution to the 
happiness of the race, and therefore close 
akin to worship and prayer.” 


HUS he drew these men out of their 

surroundings, out of their sordid 
self-interests ; out of their money-making, 
flesh-devouring,  sense-titillating mood, 
into one of spiritual visions. The sides 
of the Coliseum faded away. 
saw back over the centuries the vision of 
One who ministered to the needs of the 
suffering ; they saw their work related to 
His, saw themselves for a 
workers together with God. In the midst 
of a banquet that was worldly, almost 
fleshly, they were 
urably lifted up. 

If that was not great preaching, then | 
do not know what great preaching is. If 
that was not a Jesus-like ministry, then | 
have failed to apprehend the ministry of 
the Man who Himself sat in the midst 
of a banquet till the last course was 
cleared, till the last set speech was made, 
and then, stretching a finger toward His 
host, began: “Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee.” 

Dr. Williamson closed his address amid 
tense silence, which was presently broken 
in upon by salvo upon salvo of applause. 

What mattered the chorus after that? 
The banqueters had seen a vision of the 
higher glory of their calling. 


OW this whole episode is quite illus- 

trative of the man of whom we are 
writing. He goes toall sorts of places, and 
he makes all things holy where he goes; 
and does it without a ministerial air. He 
is not seen frocked upon the street unless 
his mission is one that compels it. He is 
happy if he can disguise his profession 
and sit for an hour among men as one of 
them. His whole work in St. Louis is 
built up around his personal life of friend- 
liness among all manner of men. When 
he went to St. Louis the membership of 
his church was eight hundred. It is now 
twenty-two hundred. His audience was 
seven hundred. It is now two thousand. 
The number of young men in his —_ 
gation was too small to count. Now it is 
six hundred. Now this rapid priest 
is not due to his organizing power, 
though he is a master of men and de- 





| ploys the forces of his great congregation 


like a general upon the battle field. It is 
rather because of the greatness of the 
man’s life. I think his brother ministers 
will say this. I think his fellow townsmen 
will say it. He is without respect of per- 
sons. Some one who wiz alked with him ten 
blocks through the city’s streets one day 
counted the number of men to whom he 
spoke, and it was sixty-eight. One was a 
street sweeper, several were policemen. 
One was the president of the greatest | 
bank in the Mississippi Valley. All were 
his friends, and he was the friend of all. 





| makes them powerful. 


| mystical and yet 





| | IS sermons are always powerful, and | 


friendliness which | 


it is his life of 
They are not ornate 
and yet they are beautiful. They are not 
they produce visions. 
There is a supernatural glow upon them. 
They are forceful, they are pictorial; 
varm and enthusing life. Another might 
see them and the people would be un- 
moved. It is the ~~ of the man, not the 
tongue of him that is preaching 
mons are not s stories, 


though some- 


times they make folk cry. His sympathy 
is unstrained His sentiment does not 
mawk, nor his pathos curdle into bathos 


does and says is marked by natu 
and sincerity 

Dr. Williamson’s church itself is a so- 
ciety of organized friendliness. It is a 
helping institution. It helps in the 
life While not a strictly downtown 
church, it is in the heart of a neighbor- 
hood upon which business has now all 
but completely taken possession. Most of 
the churches are moving out into the resi 
dence William 


son’s church does not move It has its 


All he 


ralness 


city’s 


neighborhoods But Dr 

















suddenly and immeas- | 


Electric Light 
for Everybody— 


n's Dream # 


True 





Every lien ties Home 


More light and better light—more work and better work—in offices, 
factories and stores. More light and better light—more comfort and 
better evening enjoyment in homes. 

All this is now possible for Everybody—for even the cottage and the 
small place of business—by means of the 


‘dison Mazda Lam 


Economy and Efficiency 

Edison Mazdas give, not only 
more light, but whiter, brighter, 
better light. They mean less eye- 
strain— extra working efficiency— 
more pleasant shopping—more good 
cheer at home. 





These men | 


moment as | 


This lamp makes electric light 
cost only one-third as much as it 
did five years ago. 


= 


‘Today—compared with even the 
best lamp of any other type—it gives 
more than twice as much light with- 
out adding a penny to your bill. 

Electric Wiring Costs Little 

Electric wiring has been so sim- 
plified that any house or store can 
now be wired with little annoyance 
and at slight expense. 


They cost a bit more than old- 
style lamps. But they are so sturdy 
and giveso much more light from the 
same amount of electricity that they 
pay for themselves three times over. 





Ask any lighting company or dealer about wiring and the styles and 
sizes of the Edison Mazdas you need to make your place of business 
more successful and your home more homelike. Inquire today. 


General Electric Company 
Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Sales Offices in all large cities 


Lamp Agencies Everywhere 





This Symbol on all Edison 
Mazda Lamps 3809 


The Guarantee of Excellence 


ger ab on Goods Electrical 








| American Writin Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadwa 


above | 
~ they are heated by the personality of a | 


His ser- | 








In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage in Coldest Weather a 
CLARK HEATER will always Keep You Warm 













It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable; supplies | They have been on the market over ten years and have 
the heat without flame, smoke or smell. We make twenty | pleased every purchaser. We guarantee that you will be 
styles of these heaters from 90c to $10 each. Most of | well satisfied or money refunded. They fit in at the feet, 
them have attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. | occupy little space and are just the thing for real comfort. 


Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm, cozy and 
comfortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold 
weather. Ask your dealer for a Clark Heater—the 
only kind that will last indefinitely, never get out 
of order, and beat as much or as little as you want. 
Insist on the Clark. Write for complete free catalog 

a postal will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
254 Ontario Street CHICAGO 








TYPEWRITERS 


<—, FACTORY REBUILT 


2 
Smith Premier No, 2—823 
Two of our special bargains. Havetrade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
writer’s Confession” and catalog. 







Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
















Write for “The Type 











Coal 


Write for FREE Book 
; N Underfeed Furnaces and Boilers, coal is fed 
J. C. Garland, Dubuque, Ia., home pi from below and burns from the top down See 


Ls 
tured above, _ »ws from experience the | jjJustration.) Smoke and gases pass up thr 
ces heat expense 34 to %4. 


Underfeed re fire and are consumed and converted into usefu/ hea 
He writes— 

“For nine years my Underfeed has given per 
fect results, even when temperature was from 5to 














Hottest coals in top-feed heaters are ont 


far removed trom radiating surfaces, whereas 

















25 below zero. Coal costing me $4a ton gives just | Underfeed fire is , nt vith s 
assatisfactoryresults as hard coal costing me$9.”’ surfaces All heat i 
His Saving $70 Underfeed heaters (Furnaces and I 8 rod 
clean, even heat from cheaper grades ard f 
As Mr. Garland | than top-feed heaters produce from 1 x pe gra 
heats 11 rooms, three Let us prove it. : 
halls and two bath . . aoa 
rooms with 14 tons of Let us tell you where you can ge} n lerf 
$4coal,hissavingeach | 2Ow to obtain free heating pians a on 


winter averages $70. 
Write for list of 
2000 “Underfeed 
soosters’’; also, testi 
mony of 300U nderfeed 
1ers at Binghan 





| The Peck. Williamson Co., 328 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0 
Underfeed iisiter tion, 
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MARK TWAIN A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange and unfixed life is like no other biography the 


world has known. It is as full of fun and humor and 
himself and as diversified—for this Great Author and 


rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain 
Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical | 


fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and failure and success in switt following sequence. 


he very preparation for the writing of the work wa 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, travel 
alf way round the world to follow in the footsteps of 


subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and 
four years of the time the two—he whose biography was to 
written, and he who was to write it—lived in close daily 


association. 
he result is one of the great biographies of all time. 
Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, oe a box), 
Library Edition, 3 Vols., $7.00 n 
Also Octavo, in t . 
3 Vols., $6. 00 net. 


+ Phe Net 


By REX BEACH 
Author of “The Ne’er-do- Well,” “The Silver Favde,” 
“The Barrier,” ““The Spoilers” and “Going 


Big, buoyant, 
through 
in the placid depths of love. 


Revenge is here-the hot reekin 
afia. Corruption is here 
leads to riot. And 


ex Beach 
a situatio 


his books of the lawless io, his new novel will 


quicken every heart that pumps red blood, and while i 
real life one does not care for overmuch slaughter, yet 


fiction the guns boom softly, and the bloodstains dry 


when we close the book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.3 30 net. 





a Rendel 
By WILL N. HARBEN 





Amold Bennett was 


all the deepest emotions of the human 
heart. Its scene is in one of those | 
Georgian Villages that Mr. Harben 
knows so well a ts with so 
much charm of homely realism. In | 
connection with a thrilling plot, in- 
volving the clash of violently opposing 
natures, he develops a sympathetic 
drama of the soul. A remarkable story. 
With frontispiece. Post 8vo, 
cloth $1.30 net 


| charming appreciation. 


artist who accompani 


The Financier 


By THEODORE DPEISER 
Author of * “Jennie Gerhardt" and 
“Sister Carrie." 

This new novel by Mr. Dreiser is a 
drama of the lust for wealth and al- 
most, one might say—the lust for love. 
In its bigness, its insight into American 
life, its portrayal of the fight for gold 
and power and the love of women, 
this novel ranks as one of the great 
examples of ern fiction. several households. 

Post &vo, cloth $1.40 net. C 


~The Pictures of Polly 


the mischievous son of t 
house. 


way dinner-tables, 


Uniform Red Cloth, Trode Edition, 


bracing, this new story surges gee 
stormy seas of excitement to its final anchorage 
Yes, love is here — the 
strong, passionate love of a man for his heart's desire. 
revenge of the Sicilian 
political corruption which 
through all these scenes of violence 
and bloodshed there flows a steady stream of the genuine 
humor—the humor of brilliant phrase and 


Your United States 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


country with an enthusiasm such as has not 

accorded to any English writer since 
Thackeray. He saw more in a brief visit 
than most of us see ina lifetime. Our daily 
life, our society, our sports, our theatres, 
our schools and colleges, East and West, 
all come in for their share of his sane and 


ful illustrations by Frank Craig, the English 


tensify the interest of the text 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Rocket Book 
By PETER NEWELL 
Designer of ‘“The Hole Book, 
Slant Book,” etc. 
A new Peter Newell book is a new joy 
for both young and old. 


skyrocket in the basement of an apartment 
It pops successively through the 
floors of different flats, encountering in its 


cream freezers, creating disturbance for 


wer in colors. $1.25. | 


sa 
ing 
his 


in 
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The Voice 


By MARGARET DELAND | 
Author of ““The Iron Woman,”’ +i. | 
A new Dr. Lavendar joy anda | 
new heroine. Phillippa is the girl— 
an old-fashioned little thing, full of 
pleasant silences and soft gayety and 
simple, startling truth-telling. Her 
weet is the ort x village parson 
unconscious_affection is most 
skillfully portrayed. The parson’swoo- | 
ing of Phillippa i is quite the qpnintest } 
| and most charming story Mrs. Deland | 
has yet portray 
Illustrated. Cover in colors 


The Street Called Straight | 
By the author of “*The Inner Shrine” 
e story is one of tense emotion - 
al'situations, treated with restraint and 
good taste and deep psychological in- 
sight.""— Times( New Y ork). “*Stand- 
ing out above the mass of recent fiction, 
| “The Street Called Straight’ bids fair 
| to have more than brief vogue of the 
best seller. The plot is a subtle study 
| in character and the end is a happy 
one. It is one book in a thousand.” 
Evening Express (Portland, Me.). 


Eight Niustrations by Orson Lowell 
Post 8vo, cloth, $1.35 net. 


welcomed to this | 


The many beauti- 
Tr. nnett, in- 


$1.00 net. 


ae 


In this new book 


he janitor sets off a 


th-tubs, and ice- 


By MARY KING COURTNEY 


Virginal and dewy-fresh, all rosy with the soft radiance of delectable youth, this story comes tripping with laughter—a 


new kind, a new name. It is the fun of love, of iridescent love; 


the delicate tracery of coquetry, its text to-lean- -upon- -love- 


and-keep-your-humor-dry —a story that sings itself into one’s heart. 
It ought to have been written in violet ink—and yet beyond its laughter and its fun, beyond the moonlight of its tender 


witchery, 
of palpitant first love. 
it seems unfair to even hit at this book’s secret. 


Illustrated by Will Foste 


SHARPER & BROTHERS 





glow the passionate feeling, the ardent wooing, the daring—naked and unasham 
In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all for men—women know so little how men are wooed 


which mark the dawn 


r. Cloth $1.00 net, 














Six Great Novels for 
Christmas Giving 


THE LADY AND 
SADA SAN 


The long-awaited sequel to ““The Lady of the Deco- 
ration,’”’ by FRANCES LITTLE. What happened to 
“the Lady’’ and Jack and the. romance of an adorable 
Japanese girl— delightfully told. 

Charming frontispiece in color. 
postage O cents. 


A ROMANCE OF 
BILLY-GOAT HILL 


The delightful new novel by ALICE HEGAN RICE, 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’’ Quaint 
humor of the Mrs. Wiggs type and a love story of un- 
usual charm and power. 





Price $7.00 net, 


Attractive illustrations. Price $7.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


DADDY-LONG-LEGS 


By JEAN WEBSTER, who writes with a rare touch of 


humor. Judy is an electric bundle of spicy originality, 
—and oh! how she does enjoy life! Judy tells the story. 
Whimsicai illustrations by the author 
Price $17.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


MRS. LANCELOT 


By MAURICE HEWLETT A frank and fascinating 
chronicle of the love of three men for the beautiful 
Mrs. Lancelot, of elusive charm The author of “The 
Forest Lovers”’ at his best 


Unusual illustrations. Price $1.35 net, 


SMOKE BELLEW | 


adve 


postage 12 cents. 


Jack LONDON’s great new story of love and 





tare in the Klondike, the best yet wrought by the author 
of “The Call of the Wild 
Spirited illustration Price $7.70 net, postage 1? cents. 
r 
rANTE 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK “A « ss \ar 
acter study engrossingly embedded i finer | 
. | 
Price $1.30 net, postage 14 cent 


For sale at all Published by | 


THE CENTURY CO. 


booksellers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 





During the past 24 years the 

name of MARSHALL has stood for 
quality service and we are now equipped 
better than ever before, to give you the 
benefit of our experience and fac ilitie s 
for the selection of High Grade Gems. 
Special ooaeee for Cash with Orders. 


Exquisite 
Solitaire 


Diamonds 
No. C 1912 


‘ *38.50 
Marshall F Grade ° 

No. C 1912 6 75 
Marshall I Grade ° 
OurF grade is guaranteed perfect incut,fine blue 
white color and without flaws or imperfections 
Our BIG CATALOG showing thousands of 
illustrations will be mailed on request. 


for Howard Watches 
Columbus Chicago 


aT 





We are Headquarter 


Geo. E. Marshall, Inc. 


Memorial Bldg 











Fine BOOK FREE | 


Ea Yes, absolutely Free. Tells all about 
Taxidermy and how we teach this fasci- 
nating and lucrative profession by mail. 


LEARN BY MAIL TO 


/STUFF BIRDS 


and eaimals tan hides.make rugs,etc. De 
qretey ur home with beautiful .specimens 

Bad Make big pro fits durin 1 yoursparetime Write 

now for our great taxidermy book. is FRE 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
4029 Rex Building Omaha, Nebraska 























The Friendliest Man in St. Louis 


(Concluded from page 45) 


pastor’s instinct for humanity. As the 
churches move out of this centrally lo- 
cated district, where all the car lines clus- 


ter, the theatres are moving in; “for the 
children of this generation are wiser than 
the children of light.” One theatre already 
in operation says in its advertising that its 
location is “Fifteen Minutes from Any- 
where.” Three other theatres are now 
building in the neighborhood. 

Thus does the man’s instinct for hu 
manity assert and reveal itself. His 
church is still located “Fifteen Minutes 
from Anywhere,” and, far from desert- 
ing the field, is preparing to erect, at a 
cost of one hundred thousand dollars, a 
supplementary building equipped for a so- 
cial center and religious education. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Dr. 
Williamson is Missouri-bred, born, and 
cultured, while his entire preaching min- 
istry has been passed within that State. 
Countless efforts to woo him away to the 
great pulpits of his communion in other 
cities have failed. He remains a part of 
the life of his own State, and the perfume 
of his ministry goes out through all the 


Southwest like the fragrance of orange 
trees in springtime. 

St. Louis, in its social and business life, 
is not a unified city to the extent that 
Chicago, New Orleans, and Kansas City 
are. No great crisis, no mighty struggle, 
no conditions of environment, have ever 
fused its variant elements into nearness to 
each other. It is therefore only a m: iny- 
sided man who can touch all this life, rise 
or descend through all these social strata 
and have speaking acquaintance all along 
the way. Yet Dr. Williamson can do this, 

“He is an asset of the city,” said the 
editor before quoted. “He has what you 
might call a scarcity value.” 

There you are—a scarcity value! 

Hail, good Dr. Williamson, hail! Not 
merely big, broad, sympathetic, simple and 
humanly interested in life as ever Tom 
Sawyer was; but all of these simple in- 
gredients simply combined in a pattern of 
sincerity that never stretches and never 
frays! You have builded a character 
which your neighbors and townsmen de- 
clare to have a scarcity value! Where- 
fore, again I say, Hail! Yes, and—Selah! 








ee 








Collier’s All- Western Football Team 


(Concluded from page 12 


and he is needed elsewhere. There is lit- 
tle to choose among the other four, but 
for all-around work Butler and Trickey 
look the best. Davis did wonderful work 
in breaking through the opponent’s line, 


and the same was true with Winston 
However, Butler was one of the most 
aggressive players in the West. He was 
not outplayed during the season. Trickey 


did not get the credit he was entitled to on 
account of being on a rather weak team. 


It is certainly a tough job to pick out 
a pair of guards who would stand the 
test in rugged fovtball society. There 


were several hard-working, conscientious 


guards, such as Scanlon of Chicago, 
Keeler of Wisconsin, Hanson of Iowa, 
and Fish of Northwestern One can 
hardly make a mistake in picking Keeler 


of Wisconsin for one guard position, as 
this player did consistent work all through 


the season. He was not outplayed, was 
fairly active in open field work, and 
helped out his center, which was an im- 


portant feature, as the game was played 
at Madison. Hanson is a valuable man, 
especially on account of his kicking, but 
he is weak in defense, and this would bar 


him. It is necessary then to step out toward 
the end and fill the vacant place with 
Shaughnessy of Minnesota. Here is a 


lineman who would do good work in any 
position. He would make an ideal guard, 
and in that position would be hard to 
beat under the present rules. 


There are several candidates for the 
difficult center position, but Des Jardien 
of Chicago comes nearer to filling the 


place than any man we have had in the 


West for some time. Des Jardien is not 
great of bulk, at least not horizontally 
He is tall and rangy and remarkably 
active His usefulness is accentuated 
when it is seen that some of Coach 


Stage’s forward pass tricks center around 
him. As passer he is the best of them all 
Powell of Wisconsin and Paterson of 
Michigan are about on a par. 


Getting back of the line, it is easy to 


find the right man in quarter-back po 
sition, as Gillette of Wisconsin outshines 
them all Here is one of the best men 
in the country. Not only is he mechan 
ically a good passer and runner, but he 
ran the team without a bobbl He is a 
wonderful end runner, his showing in 
this respect being helped by the pertect 
interference built around him. Aside from 


onsin’s 


this, he was Wis«¢ only good kicker 
His punts did not break any records, but 
they were long enough to be useful. Be 
sides Gillette, Paine of Chicago, Huebel 
»f Michigan, Lambert of Wabash, and 
Silkman of Illinois showed exceptional 
| ] ld 11x +4 sal 1 j 
class. I would especially put Huebel in 
the first class among Western quartet 
er 
| First-cla half backs were many on 
Western elevens. It’s splitting hairs to 
100se between them. There were McAl 
mon of Minnesota, Norgren of Chicago, 


Pat ons of lowa, Van Riper of Wiscon 


sin, Craig of Michigan, Oliphant of Pur 
due, and Purdy of Nebraska, all strong 
back-field men \fter having closely 


come to the 


conclusion that Van Riper of Wisconsin 
and Craig of Michigan top the rest in all- 


around ability, and these two get the 
places. It is hard to leave off the team 
such a useful man as Oliphant, such a 
line plunger and heady player as Me- 


Almon, or such pile drivers as Parsons 
and Purdy, not to mention Norgren, the 
greatest punter in the West. But it is im- 


possible to pass by Van Riper. Among 
present-day players he is the nearest 
approach to Willie Heston, of Michigan 


fame. No team ever stopped Van. His 
peculiarity in turning short around tackle 
on a combination run and plunge was a 
feature of every game in which he played. 
He actually never was thrown for a costly 


loss but once during the whole season. 
Craig, playing on a weak team, did 
some marvelous’ work. His dodging, 
squirming runs, sometimes the entire 
length of the field, entitle him to be 
classed near the top. He gained for 


advance 
¢aof 
aetren- 


Michigan when no one else could 
the ball He was strong 
but his brilliant offense 


not as 


sively, more than 
made up for this. Norgren of Chicago 
really deserves mention because of his 
punting. This Maroon star is not the 


plunger or ground gainer that either Oli- 
phant or McAlmon is, for instance, but 


he was valuable to his team—in fact, 
more so than any other man with the ex- 
ception of Des Jardien at center 

There is only one more place to fill on 
the All-Western eleven, and, just as last 
year, the field is not overcrowded with 
strong full backs. The position will have 


who by 
game 


Wisconsin, 
consistent 


Tanburg of 
played the most 


to go to 
all odds 


of the year. Thomson of Michigan was 
his nearest rival, but the Badger. was a 
second edition of Hugo Bezdek, the 
former Maroon star. This means that he 
was a great line bucker In the season, 
until rival teams worked up a stronger 
defense, Tanburg was the most consistent 
ground. gainer for Wisconsin. Thomson 
showed flashes of form, but he was not 
consistent. He also was a good line 
bucker and was usually called upon when 
his team needed the distance. McGinnis 
of Iowa was another one who deserved 
more than a passing notice Pierce of 
Chicago was an exceedingly hard-working 


ick, but he failed to carry with him that 


snap and drive that characterized both 
Tanburg’s and Thomson’s work 

The season was a success. It did not 
look promising at the start, due to the 
unfamiliarity with the changes in the 
rules and the general greenness of the 
majority of the teams, but as the season 
went on the game opened up. For- 
ward passes were, in fact, over worked 
and they did not furnish the gain eX 
pected. The four downs, te 1 certain 
extent, revolutionized the sport. It early 
became a line-plunging game, but the fe- 
trictions in soo ggpi to piling up and aid- 
ing the runner gave it an open aspect 
which could a, enjoyed by the spec- 
tators Among the prominent elevems 
serious injuries were few, and there were 
a number of games where not a substi- 
ution was made. 
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Engineer tum \ushing, of the Ub 
linzton & Quincy Kaiiroad’s fast 
“Denver Limited.” On one divis 
road out of 211 watches in service 150 are 














Engineer J. Hanavan,of the Lehigh 
Vailey, the “Black Diamond” road 








Conductor F. P. F of the “Alton 
Limited,’ Chicago & Alton KR, R. 





Enzineer George Cooper, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 








Conductor Ed, arbe 
land Limited,” Chice 





of “Over- 





»& N. W. 















Engineer Mike Hines, of the ‘Col- 
orado Flyer,” Rock Island Lines 
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PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL 


The famous ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Special,’’ 18 hours between 
New York and Chicago. 
Engineers and conductors of 
this train have carried Ham- 
ilton Watches for years. 
Other photographs on this 
page show a few of the thou- 
sands of railroad men who 
for years have been using 
the Hamilton Watch to time 
their runs. 


Conductor s, L. Cowie 


Engineer Lewis C. Henry 
“Penusylvania Special” 


“Peunsylvania Special” 


The Fastest Trains in America 
Run on Hamilton Watch Time 


Over one-ha:f cf the railroad men on American roads maintaining Official Time Inspection carry Hamilton Watehes 


If you would experience the satisfaction and convenience of owning 
a watch of the unquestioned precision that railroad men demand, buy 


AMamiltond atch 


. **The Railroad Timekeeper of America’”’ 


) 





The Hamilton Watch is made in standard sizes for 
men and women and sold by leading jewelers every- 
where at $38.50 to $150.00 for complete watches, 
timed and adjusted in the cases at the factory. In 
some models, movements only may be purchased, 
so that, using your present watch case, you can own 
a Hamilton Watch for $12.25 and upward. Ask 
your jeweler. If he cannot supply you, write us. 


Write for “The Timekeeper” 


A book about watches that contains pictures, descriptions and 
prices of Hamilton models will be gladly sent to anyone inter- 








ested in the purchase of a fine watch. 


Hamilton Watch Company 


The Manion 26-tas (ee eae, Ot Gannett. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 














ited. On 





Conductor Jacob Deis, ot the bicago, Mil- 
waukee & > 
one division of this road, out of 
115 watches inspected 85 were Haw tons, 
Cases ike this are numerous. 





t. lau! Railway, «)ioneer Lim- 








Conductor J. L, Servis, of “Golden 
State Limited,” Rock Island Lines 























Conductor F. M. Kelley, of ‘‘South- 
west Limited,’”’ C. M. & St. P. Ry, oe 





Engineer F. E. Wood, of “Gulf 
Coast Special,’ Frisco Lines 
































The Twentieth Century Limited of the New York Central Lines and her 
engineer, D. R.Woods, who has carried a Hamilton Watch for several years. 

Most American railroads maintain on every division a rigid watch inspection. 
At regular intervals the watch of every employee of any responsibility must be 
submitted for examination and any watch that varies more than 3 seconds 
day is ordered out of service. No railroad ever ‘‘adopts’’ one make of watch 
to the exclusion of other makes but all watches must conform to a set standard. 


per 























Engineer J 


City Limited,"’ Chicago & N. W 


lrain Dispatcher J. W. Leaman, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

















H. Royce, of “Twin 








Enginee 


r Rush 


dddy, « 
Hills Limited,”’ C. M, & St 




























Engineer John Kryselmier, Mis- Conductor C. Smith, Chicago Encineer D. E. Conley, Chicaco & Engiveer 
souri Pacific Railroad & Alton “Hummer Eastern Illinois ‘Past Mail’ i 
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